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Freedom Of Competition 
And Initiative 


We feel that the fact that American banks have had in- 


dividual freedom of competitive action and initiative has 


been vital to the interests of this country and that a con~ 


tinuation of our progress depends on the preservation of 


these two elements. 


American banking has firmly gone forward through all 


the decades and generations of banking mistake and 


failure, periods of disordered currency, cycles of boom, 


panic and depression . 


And this has occurred because our banking has been 
done by individual banks, locally owned and directed 


by responsible men who were free to make their decisions 
and accomplish their successes on a basis of intimate 
association with the activities of their communities and 


through knowledge of local conditions and the needs of 
the people. 


One of the thoughts expressed in a recent 


address by George W. Davison, President, 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
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LETTERS 


Neither Sold nor for Sale 


In a letter from T. D. MacGregor, New 
York, published in this column in the 
November issue in explanation of one of 
his articles on life insurance, Mr. Mac- 
Gregor said he believed that the Royal 
Union Life Insurance Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, had been taken over by the 
Sun Life of Canada. 

On the contrary, the Royal Union is not 
for sale, nor has it contemplated sale to or 
re-insurance by any other company. 

The error, Mr. MacGregor explains, was 
due to a ee of information, 
confused by a partial similarity of names, 
received over the telephone. 

According to the official reports, on De- 
cember, 1928, the Royal Life Insurance 
Compan had admitted assets. of 
$27,261,507; capital $500,000; surplus funds 
including capital $1,267,509; insurance in 
force, $141,492,727; and premium income 
for 1928 of $4,512,929. 


But it Points the Tale 
Sirs: 

In regard to the article ““Easy Money” 
(fiction, by Thomas J. Malone) appearing 
in the November issue of The Burroughs 
Clearing House, the following are a few of 
my observations. 

Wouldn’t the average bank clerk at least 
— the depositor with a good “agian. 

specially in this big bank? She would 
then see who was receiving the statement, 
as she would naturally face the man to 
greet him. If the clerk was so devoid of 
pee manners, she certainly deserved to 

e cheated. 

Isn’t it most probable that, even in a 
bank of 20,000 checking accounts, a man 
who carried a balance of over $20,000.00 
and made as many large withdrawals and 
deposits, would be known to the clerk? 

Isn’t the idea of a teller cashing a $600.00 
check for a man he doesn’t know, a little 
far-fetched? Remember the amount— 
$600.00. He doesn’t know a thing about 
the man, nor even if Pearson has that much 
on his account. I think there are very few 
tellers who would take the chance. I 
wouldn’t want to in a matter of $600.00— 
busy or not. 

The moral of the story, to urge statement 
clerks to be careful in handing out state- 
ments and blank check books, is very 
worthy and can’t be stressed too often. 
No statement should ever leave the bank 
without the assurance that it is going to 
the right party. But I don’t think it would 
have been quite so easy for Jeffers as 
pointed out in this case. 


A. Paut DoEHLER, Teller, 
Metropolitan Savings Bank, 
Baltimore. 


“It CAN Be Done” 
Sirs: 

The course taken by the Union Trust 
Company, of Detroit, in the matter of 
opening its new building (described in ‘““To 
Tame the Special Edition” by Clinton F. 
Berry, November issue) impresses me as 
courageous and in keeping with high ethical 
standards in banking. I wish that all banks 
would follow their splendid example. 

H. Knirrin, 


Vice-president, 
Bank of Rockville Centre, New York. 


HERBERT SHRYER 
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borrower, all in one place 


comparison between them is difficult 


The Merger By Fred Copeland’ - 


management 


N. V. FARRELL 
Eastern Representative 
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Decidedly Worth Sending for 


Sirs: 


Knowing your interest in practical things 
being done for farmers, we are for that 
reason enclosing to you herewith a booklet 
(“What the American Bank & Trust Com- 

any, Suffolk, Virginia, Is — for the 
armers of Nansemond County for More 
and Better Cows”) published and dis- 
tributed by us throughout this county, 
explaining in detail the purebred bull cam- 
paign that is being sponsored by this bank. 
here was a great need for this work in 
this section. e have for quite a number 
of years had more diversified farming in 
this section than is usually done in the 
South, yet, as the enclosed booklet will 
disclose, there was a great need for more 
in our county. 
e have received favorable comments 
from farmers and others in our community 


nes the work—farmers continually 
telling us that it has been of great help to 


them. We consider this plan has been a 
marked success, and feel that we are some 
nearer realizing our hopes for the future to 
see one or more good family or dairy cows 
on every farm in our county. 

When you find time to do so, we will be 
pleased to have you read the booklet, and 
we invite your comments. 


E. E. JONEs, 
Cashier, 
American Bank and Trust Company 
Suffolk, Va. 


The bank not only helps the farmer 
to buy the best cows easily, but also 
loans him bank-owned bulls that he 
may maintain his own pedigreed herd 
profitably. 
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Bonds—zo fit your bank’s needs 


A sertes of advertisements has appeared in this publication during the past year, showing how the require- 
ments growing out of typical bank situations should be governing factors in the construction of sound bond 
reserves. These advertisements are reproduced here in miniature. 

The variations upon these situations are almost endless. The problems of each bank call for individual 
treatment. The solution is to analyze your situation, to determine your needs and to design your bond 
reserve accordingly. You are invited to avail yourself of our long experience in the field of bank investment. 


Our recently published folder, 
BONDS— ‘for bank income Sound Investment Practice for Bonds for 
the Commercial Bank, dis- and STABILITY 


cusses this subject at a greater 
length. It sets forth the four 
essentials of successful bank- eo 
ing and then points out the 
"ef your ways a bond reserve helps to 
attain these objectives, follow- 
ing with a detailed analysis of 
wg points to consider in building 


aed There is no yardstick — no for- 
mula—tor all banks alike. It all depends 
upon your individual needs. These 
determined by capable analysis. Once your 


such a reserve. A copy will be 


readily determine — 


sent upon request. 
| BONDS to Protect the | 


BONDS— to Reduce Dependence 


upon Local Conditions 


One-Industry Bank 


‘Real oh 
Local Loans and Discounts 
Mise 
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_—ae The Problem of Your Bank 
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CHICAGO, 404 Le Se: NEW YORK, 
xo 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of g P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
™ sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, 8 p.m. Central Standard Time 

THAT DOES MORE Stuart & Co. Program, © Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network 7 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 
THAN ENTERTAIN of 36 stations associated with National Broadcasting Company. 6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Review 


Trust 


Investments 


The Time is Now and 
the Method Here for 
Eliminating Weaknesses 
of Investments Under 
the Bank’s Stewardship 


cBy Edward J. Reilly 


Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company of New York 


SIDE from the factors of permanence and proven 
A fidelity in the administration of trust estates, prob- 
ably no greater attribute exists in favor of the cor- 
porate fiduciary, over the individual, than that of com- 
petent, efficient and interested care of investments. It is 
presumed that the corporate fiduciary has a greater col- 
lective knowledge, experience and facilities which may not 
be expected ordinarily of individual trustees. 

It is true that the greater collective knowledge, experi- 
ence and facilities may exist, but I sometimes wonder 
whether in all, or even a majority of cases, they are so cor- 
related and applied that the fullest use is made of them; 
whether our fiduciaries are so organized that this important 
function not only receives attention, but the most rounded, 
competent and efficient attention possible. 

One of the weaknesses of the present situation is a lack 
of a definite, co-ordinated, regular and competent system 
of review not only of the investments of trusts, but also of 
the trusts themselves from an investment standpoint. In 
the very largest institutions, highly trained investment 
counsel and statisticians are constantly watching the secur- 
ities in trust accounts but it seems, too, that this vigilance 
and rounded attention by experts exists primarily with 
these larger fiduciaries whose great volume of business 
makes the maintenance of highly organized investment 
and securities departments a real necessity. Too often, in 
the moderate-sized and smaller institutions this important 
function is carried on in a manner fraught with misgivings 
and which, except for the remarkable “‘bull” market of the 


Mr. Reilly 


past five years, would certainly have resulted disastrously 
in many instances and clouded our claim to pre-eminence 
in this field. The recent market break may, indeed, shock 
many fiduciaries into a realization of the necessity of adopt- 
ing more efficient and effective methods. 

I have in mind the manner in which I happen to know 
that investments in trust accounts are reviewed, in certain 
institutions. In one of the country’s oldest fiduciary in- 
stitutions the trust committee, composed of excellent names 
from the distinguished directorate, meets with the president 
to review trust investments. All of the members are able, 
experienced and competent to pass upon investments per se 
with as great ability and sound judgment as any similar 
group in the country. Their training, experience and broad 
contacts as directing heads of large financial institutions 
where investments may be said to be their lifework, assure 
this. The president calls the meeting to order. He has be- 
fore him security cards which list all of the investments in 
each trust account. Some of the larger accounts have 
several cards. Possibly ten or a dozen trusts are reviewed 
at each meeting, the review consisting largely of a reading 
of the major holdings or a special reference to some item 
red-penciled for special attention by the officer who 
correlated the cards and looked over them before sub- 
mitting them for the meeting. The members of the 
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committee, attentive and acute to sense 
the nature of each holding as quickly 
as the president reads the reference 
from the card, make prompt mental 
note that the X Y Z Utility Company 
is an excellent holding; that there is 
probably too much A B C Railroad; 
that it would seem to be advisable to 
sell D E F Manufacturing Company 
which has had so spectacular a rise 
recently and whose future seems to be 
heavily discounted. Essentially, that 
is the extent of the review and, in the 
late “‘bull” market, it had seemed to be 
sufficient. The general set-up and 
balance of the trust, unless wholly out 
of proportion, have been missed en- 
tirely. Diversification, yield, balance, 
maturity and general suitability for 
the trust receive scant attention. The 
growth or shrinkage, as a whole or in 
individual issues, is not considered. 
The needs of the beneficiaries, the 
wishes of the trustor, the comparative 
yield of each investment, both indi- 
vidually and in relation to others in its 
class, income tax refinements, conver- 
sion and warrant features should be 
considered but, in this case and others, 
the attention they receive is scant or 
accidental. 

There are other instances where the 
trust committee, if in fact actually 
named, functions as a rubber stamp or 


not at all. In some cases it remains 


for the president of the institution or 
the officer in charge of the trust de- 
partment to detach himself from his 
regular duties and look over the trust 
department’s holdings from time to 
time, particularly if his judgment tells 
him that a break in the market may be 
just around the corner. I know of 
other cases where a clerk is charged to 
make a monthly record of all price 
fluctuations of securities held in trust. 
If a bond fluctuates five points or a 
stock fifteen, he must direct an officer’s 
attention to the fact. Otherwise the 
department runs serenely on while 
solicitors “advise” the institution’s 
clients that they will be turning over 
in their graves at the inattention their 
investment holdings will receive unless 
they employ the able, vigilant and all- 
embracing service of the fiduciary! 


[I< is one thing to promise. It is still 

another to transmute that promise 
into intelligent, effective performance 
and, particularly in the field of invest- 
ment review, except in the very largest 
and highly organized institutions, this 
transmutation has not been upon a par 
in efficiency and effectiveness with 
other features of fiduciary service. 

Possibly one of the difficulties has 
been the expense. It is a really expen- 
sive proposition to employ high-grade 
statisticians with sufficient back- 
ground to justify reliance upon their 
judgment. It is expensive, and cum- 
bersome too, to have lengthy reports 


prepared telling all about the trusts 
and the investments they hold. If 
these reports become too numerous 
and detailed, they will not receive the 
studious attention of the trust com- 
mittee who, if capable, have sufficient 
other interests to command their atten- 
tion. The problem requires patient 
study if a system that is all embracing 
and will command the attention and 
interest of the trust committee, is to 
be devised. 

The problem received earnest atten- 
tion at our institution during the last 
year when previous methods had 
proven inadequate. Building upon 
experience and study, we instituted a 
plan which, we feel, enables the trust 
committee to receive in simple, brief 
and readily assimilable form all of the 
following facts that we deem essential 
to an intelligent and thorough review 
of trust investments: 


1. The title of the trust, the capacity in 
which we are serving and with whom, if 
anyone. 

The date and source of our appoint- 
ment, indicating the length of time we have 
had the trust. 

3. The investment powers granted to us 
or the limitations upon our authority stated 
accurately and simply. 

The probable duration of the trust 
and a notation of when distributions shall 
be made from corpus, if any. 

The requirements of the benefici- 
aries—the degree to which the income of the 
trust satisfies these requirements—in short, 
the actual income and the income required. 
If the income is more than sufficient, greater 
conservatism may be employed than if it is 
necessary to support a struggling family 
with a scarcely adequate income. 

6. A summary of the investments in 
comparative table form indicating at a 
glance the amount in value held in each 
class, such as Rails, Utilities, Real Estate, 
Mortgages, etc., a split-up of each of the 
class holdings into Short Term, Long Term 
and Preferred, and Equities, and a per- 
centage calculation of the proportion of 
each class holding in the whole fund. The 
summary should indicate also the amount 
of cash awaiting investment. 

7. The total inventory of the trust and 
its market value at each subsequent review 
period—usually every six months. This 
indicates whether the investments are 
growing or shrinking in value. 

8. The rate of return on the inventory 
value and on the current market—often 
quite revealing. 

9. The income tax comparative yield, 
indicating, for instance, whether in the 
trust under consideration a true net yield— 
after taxes—might not prove to be better 
if tax-exempt bonds, yielding slightly less 
than other high grade investment issues, 
should be purchased. 


These facts, plainly and_ briefly 
presented, we believe to be essential 
before an intelligent review may be 
undertaken. If they are incorporated 
in a lengthy typewritten report, the 
time of the members of the trust com- 
mittee is unduly encroached upon in 
expecting them to read all and, even 
when they do read all, the absence of 
graphic presentation as in the Invest- 
ment Summary illustrated, tends to 
cause the reader to lose sight of the 


THE BURROUGHS 


salient features not readily grasped at 
a glance, if discussion should dismiss 
the facts from his memory. Then, 
too, there is so much less labor involved 
in preparing the report! 

The illustrated small Review Sheet 
indicates the simplicity of presentation 
of these facts. At a glance we note 
that the trust holds $15,600 market 
value of short-term railroad bonds, 
$84,700 of long term rail bonds and 
preferred stocks, $51,600 of railroad 
common stocks; a total holding of 
$151,900 of railroad securities consti- 
tuting approximately 30 per cent of 
the whole fund. The largest class 
holding is 32 per cent in utility securi- 
ties fairly well balanced between long 
term bonds and preferred stocks and 
equities. Twenty per cent of the fund 
is in short term bonds, 38 per cent in 
long term and preferred and 42 per 
cent in equities. The holdings are 
fairly well distributed in five different 
major classifications; there is only 
eighty dollars of uninvested cash prin- 
cipal and, based on current market 
quotations, a yield of 4.68 per cent is 
being received on the whole fund. The 
value of the securities since inventory 
on November 1, 1925, has increased 
$117,000, or about 30 per cent. 


ALL revealed at a glance! If there is 

any class holding that is top-heavy, 
or there happens to be too great or too 
small a proportion of the fund invested 
in short-term securities or equities, or 
if the net value of the whole is drop- 
ping below inventory or the value at 
any previous review date, the fact is 
apparent at once and prompts investi- 
gation. It can scarcely be overlooked. 
With these fundamental facts, accu- 
rately and graphically presented, in- 
telligent review is possible—but not 
until then. 

Now for the securities themselves. 
The large Securities Review Sheet 
lists each of the holdings separately. 
With stocks it gives the number of 
shares, with bonds the par value held. 
Next is a notation by letter of whether 
the security is legal or non-legal — 
important where there are limitations 
on investment authority. Then follow 
the rating of the security, the annual 
income return and the rate. The sheet 
is broad enough to provide abundant 
columns for the price, value, and cur- 
rent yield of each security item listed 
at each periodic review. ‘The sheets 
are retained in the security review 
files so that when the particular trust 
again appears for review, it is not 
necessary to prepare new sheets with 
all of the pertinent data but merely to 
add in the next column the figures on 
the price, value and current yield of 
each item. This procedure greatly 
reduces the labor involved in preparing 
reports. 

At a glance, what information does 
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this sheet reveal? Well, it is apparent 
that originally the trust held 100 
shares of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company Common, which hold- 
ing was increased on two occasions 
through the exercise of “rights” so 
that now the trust holds 111 shares. 
The original holding was valued at 
$14,100. The value of the holding at 
the last review was $20,202, the in- 
vestment yielding a net return of 4.94 
on this market value. At a glance we 
note the price, value and yield at each 
review period and note that steady 
progress is being maintained. Farther 


Now for the recommendations. The 
officer’s committee suggests the sale of 
10,000 Blank Manufacturing Company 
inventoried at 97, current market 158. 
These bonds are callable within two 
months at 110. Apparently there is a 
valuable conversion privilege, which 
will expire shortly and which the 
officer’s committee does not feel should 
be exercised by this trust, but the 
bonds, it believes, should be sold in 
order to take advantage of the favor- 
able price situation created by the 
conversion privilege. The next recom- 
mendation is that a fair profit on some 


Nine 


are no government or municipal hold- 
ings in the trust. The suggested in- 
vestment, therefore, would seem to 
add another basket in which to carry 
the investment eggs. 

Two procedures are possible after 
the officer’s committee has determined 
upon its recommendations. If the 
trust committee is a small one, there 
will be no great difficulty in having the 
large listing sheets typed with a suffi- 
cient number of carbon copies to pro- 
vide each member of the trust com- 
mittee with one copy together with a 
copy of aa smaller sheet with the 

recommendations of the 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
FULTON TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK nme 


DESCRIPTION 


$20,000. me York State Rwye. 


wteowens The Wilk authorizes the Truste to retain the 
se et zat reinves ine 
te oe the Trestees without to 14.1 |_39.7 25-5. 
legal limitations. 
$12,000.Baltimore & Ohio RR. 92 4.658 rout | 99,7 | 195.7 | 213.5 | | 100% 
Conv. 4)68,1933 A 540 4 — $23,700. * 
eanencuny The widow, who receives the whole of the 0.08 
net income for life, requires about $18,000. annually to 
maintain her present standard of living. 
down the sheet we note that originally _ as — 
‘otal Trwet ae T t 11 2 11/1/2 11/1 
the trust held $15,000 Chicago, Bur- | $391,860 


lington & Quincy, Nebraska Extension 
4’s of 1927, quoted then at 99. The 
bonds were held to maturity at par on 
May 1, 1927, and apparently the entire 
proceeds were used to purchase 150 
shares of Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, later increased to 300 
shares through stock dividend. There 
has been a handsome profit in this 
holding as of November 1, 1928, and 
the current yield at that date of 3.80 
on a common stock, even though of the 
highest grade, may excite some possi- 
ble thought of the advisability of dis- 
posing of it. 


THAT question may be resolved by 
the committee of officers who review 
the trusts first with the facts revealed 
by both sets of sheets before them. 
This committee analyzes each trust 
and makes definite recommendations 
to the trust committee of the directors 
ased upon the investment knowledge 
of its members and their reactions to 
the facts thus graphically presented 
to them. 


REVIEW 
WILLIAM J. 


SHEET #1 
Market Market Market Market 
5/1/28 


Market 


officer’s committee. This 
method furnishes all of 
the data to the com- 
mittee members and en- 


Testamentary Trustee 


wm Helen Doe, Widow 
of 
appomtes Order of Surrogate's Court Oct. 27, 1925 


a 
146 162 175 188 182 
499. she. Telephone an 14,600. 15,435 17,010. 18,375. 19,740. 20,202. ables each of them to 
0 255 2. 4.88 4103073400 mittee several days be- 
250 Shs. Gas 750 H Bought 16,33. 2 4,383. fore the scheduled meet- 
for study. 
on Where the trust 
Redeemed ere - 
$15,000. Aas 600 4 wit. trust com 
Ext. 4-1927 270 4.00 
INVESTMENT SUMMARY 
PULTON TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK TRUST INVESTMENTS REVIEW 
$20,000. & St.Paul 450 9, ‘TRUST OCPARTWERT care 11/1/28 cnecxeo ey tounes Tore 
5.14 4.75 
accouer FULTON TRUST YORK AND HELEN DOE 


10,000. X Y¥ Z Mining Company 
100 Shares A. Be. C. Railroad 


account. 


mining company bonds be accepted. 
Also suggested, because of the lower 
earnings trend of the road, is a sale of 
100 shares of A B C Railroad —selling, 
we note, substantially above inventory, 
The proceeds of the sales recommended 
are suggested to be invested in Federal 
Land Bank bonds yielding currently 
about 4.30 per cent. Now this recom- 
mendation was predicated in part 
upon the fact that our small sheet 
shows that in this trust a tax-exempt 
security, such as the Federal Land 
Bank bonds, will return a true income 
of .53 per cent more than fully taxable 
bonds or, in other words, that as far as 
true income is concerned, a tax-exempt 
bond yielding 4.22 per cent will yield 
the same net return as a fully taxable 
bond yielding 4.75 per cent. Then, 
too, it is noted at a glance that there 


SELL RECOMMENDATIONS ventory Mkt 
$10,000. Blank Vanufacturing Company 1/29 @110 


If these recommendations have the approval of the Trust Conmittee, it is suggested that 
procezds be reinvested in Federal Land Bank Bonds, now obtainable to yield 4.30%. These 
are entirely tax-free and the yield is equivalent to a fully taxable yield of 4.85% in this 


92 ine 10/00. Accept Profit 
145 181 18,100. Lower 
Trend 


mittee is a large one, making the prepa- 
ration of multiple listing sheets a burden- 
some task, another method is to send to 
each member a copy of the small sheet 
containing the recommendations to 
which has been attached an Addresso- 
graph list of the holdings of the trust. 
This gives each member an easily pro- 
duced list of the holdings but without 
the comparative data furnished by the 
large listing sheet. When this proce- 
dure is used, it is necessary for the 
trust officer, who serves as secretary of 
the trust committee, to amplify the 
record at the committee mecting. 

The system is not perfection. At 
times it is necessary to deviate con- 
siderably, particularly when there are 
substantial holdings of real estate or 
stock in a close corporation requiring 
special analysis and report. However, 

(Continued on page 59) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Bank of England, the statue of the Duke of Wellington in the foreground 


ravelogue British Banking 


Impressions of the Banks of England 
and the Welfare of Their Staffs 


HE British banks may be grouped 
into three classes. 
First, and all alone, the famous 
Bank of England. Second, the “Big 
Five” and third, the smaller “joint 
stock” banks and the private banks. 

Mr. Roy Hopkins, in the August, 
1929, number of The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House, told briefly the history of 
the Bank of England, the world’s 
premier financial institution, and, like 
another well-known product of Britain, 
“still going strong.”” Somebody said 
once of “the Bank’’, as it is generally 
known in London, that “When the 
Bank of England falls, England falls. 
When England falls, the world . . .?” 
If it is possible to compare the Bank of 
England with anything in this country, 
the systems being so different, you 
might say that it is the English Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

Most Americans are, by now, familiar 
with the names of the “Big Five.” If 
the Bank of England is the head of the 
British financial structure, the Big 
Five might be likened to its body. 
Among them they operate approxi- 
mately 8,000 branches in the United 
Kingdom, out of a total of 9,400 
banking offices of all the sixteen joint- 
stock banks. “Joint-stock,” it should 
be explained, simply means “‘incor- 
porated.” A joint-stock company is a 
“limited,”’ or incorporated. company. 

Their combined paid-up capital and 
reserve at the end of 1928 was 


By James H. Simpson 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington 


£116,383,551, and their deposits to- 
taled £1,666,226,703. Each of them 
returned, to their shareholders, a profit 
in that year of over £2,000,000. In 
addition to the business at home, four 
of the banks —all except the Midland 
Bank—own and operate subsidiary 
banking institutions which pretty 
well cover Europe. The Big Five, 
each being the result of numerous 
amalgamations, labored for a while 
under long and cumbersome titles. 
The Westminster Bank, for example, 
was called the London County West- 
minster & Parr’s Bank Limited. But 
now the five are titled as follows, (I 
also give the names of their Overseas 
subsidiaries) : 

Midland Bank, Limited. 

Lloyds Bank, Limited. Subsidiaries: 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign 
Bank, Limited. 

Barclays Bank, Limited. Sub- 
sidiaries: Barclays Bank (France), 
Limited, Barclays Bank (Dominion 
Colonial & Overseas), Barclays Bank 
S. A. L., Barclays Bank (Canada). 

Westminster Bank Limited. Sub- 
sidiaries: Westminster Foreign Bank, 
Limited. 

National Provincial Bank Limited. 


Subsidiaries: Lloyds & National Pro- 
vincial Foreign Bank, Limited. 

In addition to these outrightly- 
owned foreign subsidiaries, all five con- 
trol, by stock ownership, various 
smaller banks both at home and 
abroad. The Midland, for instance, 
controls the Belfast Banking Company, 
the Clydesdale Bank, and the North of 
Scotland Bank. Lloyds and the Pro- 
vincial, it will be observed, have 
pooled their European business in their 
joint subsidiary, Lloyds & National 
Provincial Foreign Bank, Limited. 
Barclays is the leader in Empire de- 
velopment, and has recently broken 
into the hitherto closed field, Canada. 
This bank has also had the foresight 
(Barclays Bank §S. A. I.) to break into 
modern Italy. 

How do the Big Five conduct their 
business? The banking business is, 
fundamentally, very much the same 
the world over. David Harum’s simple 
definition of it was, you remember, 
““Lendin’ your money and gettin’ it 
back.” A more accurate definition 
would be: “Lending other people’s 
money and getting it back.” The 
actual lending, in England, is done, 
however, in a manner somewhat dif- 
ferent from ours. The basis for loans 
is past performances, rather than state- 
ments. That is natural in an older 
country where firms are stationary in 
their domicile and field of operation, 
and, in some cases, centuries old. 
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Statements, though, are being re- 
quested more and more frequently 
nowadays; an inevitable result of the 
increasing use of the “incorporated” or 
joint-stock form of ownership, and the 
loss of the security formerly afforded 
by the old family name. 

The most peculiar feature of British 
banking, to us, is the system of 
granting advances by overdraft 


lish banks generally are fully alive to 
the need of investigating all modern 
conveniences, and their larger branches 
have everything that we have. One of 
the Big Five, particularly, has installed 
machines for every conceivable pur- 
pose. 

As regards the bank premises, I 


rather than by note. A cus- 


tomer will agree with his banker 
as to the amount he will require 
during the season (possibly he 
deposits collateral security, pos- 
sibly he doesn’t) and he then 
proceeds to issue checks, merely 
taking care that his overdraft 
does not exceed the stipulated 
limit. The method is open to 
objection on two counts. First, 
there is, naturally, no “free bal- 
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symbolizes the strength of the institu- 
tions they house. Many of the 
branches both in London and “the 
provinces” —as all England outside 
London is called—are new or re- 
modeled; doubtless a result of the 
numerous amalgamations. The ac- 
companying illustrations show typical 
branches. Note the similarity 
to a modern Canadian or 
American branch bank of the 
Canterbury branch of the Mid- 
land Bank, siding onto one of 
Canterbury’s enchanting little 
one-way streets, with the famous 
Cathedral in the background. 
The photograph of the Bank 
of England shows the recon- 
struction work in progress. The | 
pillared outer walls are to re- 


main; which is as it should be, 


ance,” and, second, to prove a 


customer’s liability at a given 
time the bank would have to go 
back to the last date at which he 
“certified” his account, and then 
produce all checks and deposits 
since passed through the account. 
An American banker visualizes 
with dismay the possible scenes 


in court, but our English con- 


freres seem to have little dif- 
ficulty. It is, however, a rela- 
tionship based on trust, and 
of doubtful compatibility with 
modern business methods. 

The internal operation of the 
banks is very similar to that of 
the Canadian chartered banks, 
and of the more recently estab- 
lished American branch banking 
chains. The London Head Office 
supervises all the loans, and an 


for they epitomize England, and 
are among the best-known walls 
in the world. Few people realize 
that the exterior of this building 
is not like our exteriors. It is an 
outer shell, although the word 
shell is a misnomer for such 
solidity. But there is a complete 
building within. It is this inner 
building which is being com- 
pletely remodeled, the outer 
walls serving pro tem as a sort 


‘of a contractor’s enclosure. 


There is an interesting story 
attached to the equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington, 
shown in this picture. The 
Englishman hates a botched job. 
Some say it is dying out. this 
pride of the workman in his 
workmanship. I hope not. 


At any rate, the sculptor who 


inspector visits each branch 


annually, not only to go over 
the advances personally, but to 
satisfy himself that the branch 
as a whole is functioning ac- 
cording to plan and the staff 
behaving themselves. 

How do the banks impress an 
American banker, physically? I 
should say, very favorably. 
Personally, I confessed to a 
notion that the only “mechani- 
cal equipment” in most English 
banks was one of those old- 
fashioned letter-presses by means 
of which a perspiring junior 
clerk laboriously copied the 
hand-written epistles of the 
manager and the accountant. There 
may be a few such offices left, 
but not many. Most of the branches 
of the Big Five compare not unfavor- 
ably with American and Canadian 
banking offices. Typewriters and add- 
ing machines are in general use. Of 
course, with 8,000 branches, it follows 
that some of them are not very large; 
some are not large enough to require 
bookkeeping machines. But the Eng- 
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wrought this statue (I forget his 
name) hated a botched job. So 
much so that when criticism 
brought to his attention, after 
unveiling, that he had sat the 
Duke on a horse blanket instead’ 
of a saddle, he took his mistake 
so much to heart that he com- 
mitted suicide. 

And what about the men in 
the English banks? 

They are a very sound lot, the 


think they compare well with American 
banking offices, although a fairer com- 
parison is with the Canadian branches, 
as the banking unit is more nearly like 
a Canadian branch than an American 
bank. There are not the cathedrals of 
finance in London that we have in 
America. For one thing, the seven 


story building limit forbids that. But 
the larger London offices have a dignity 
of their own; a massive solidity which 


to bottom: The Dover branch of Lloyds 
d.; the National Provincial Bank, Deal, photographed 
on this seaside town’s half holiday; a branch of the Midland 
Bank and a corner of one of England’s most charming cities, 
Canterbury—the tower of the famous cathedral seen faintly in 
side, an Hispano Suiza and a ‘‘Baby”’ 
Austin—motor cars in England come in widely assorted sizes 


English bank clerks. The goal, 
for most of them, is a branch 
managership—the salary at- 
tached to which is probably less 
than that of most assistant 
cashiers in the larger banks of 
the United States. But money, 
as has so often been said, is not every- 
thing, and the English bank manager 
leads a comfortable, unworried life. 
His car, if he has one at all, is probably 
a “baby Austin,” somewhat smaller 
than a large “delivery” motorcycle. 
But it goes, and at a goodly speed too! 
In any event, a car is not the necessity 
in England that it is here; steam and 
electric railways, the busses and “‘char- 
a-bancs,” and, in London, the splendid 


(Continued on page 55) 
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redit Record 


By Walter R. Costello 


Cashier, Central Manufacturing District Bank, Chicago, Illinois 


T takes our bank just about one 
minute to give complete credit 
reference on an account when it is 

required. This is frequently a source 

of surprise to those requesting such 
information. 

For example, suppose we are asked 
to give the credit status of the Blank 


‘Furniture Company as revealed in its 


transactions on our books. The credit 
officer to whom the telephone inquiry 
is directed simply reaches into a con- 
venient file and pulls out a card. 

“The Blank Furniture Company 
opened an account with us June 5, 
1924,” he states immediately, ‘and 
has carried balances ranging from 
$2,000 to $6,000. An unsecured loan 
of $1,500 was granted October 10, 1927, 
and repaid January 10, 1928. A col- 
lateral loan for $2,000 was extended 
March 5, 1928, and paid in full June 5 
of the same year. The company’s 
current ratio is 2.3 to 1 and its trade 
letters show it discounting all bills. 
John Jones, president, is also connected 
with the World Wide Cabinet Com- 
pany which banks with the Third 
National Bank.” 

All of this is transmitted, as verbal 
report or otherwise so fast and smoothly 
that the party authorized to receive it 
wonders how on earth so much informa- 
tion is available on a minute’s notice. 

The answer is all in a card which we 
have designed and which provides, at 
a glance, accurate, comprehensive and 
complete credit data on each account 
in the bank. 

To begin with, the loaning officer of 
a bank has nothing but figures and 
antecedents to guide him in extending 


’ credit. It is an old saying that there 


is no yardstick with which to measure 
credit. 
The banker has to gather all avail- 


The Card Method of Con- 
centrating the Essential 
Information on Each Bor- 
rower, All in One Place 


able figures and facts 
and put them together 
to gain a compre- 
hensive picture of the 
prospective borrower’s 
status. The more de- 
tails the loaning officer 
has at his disposal, 
the less the chances 
of loss. These details 
should not involve bulky files and 
should be in concise, readily available 
form —in one place, if possible. 

The old way was just the opposite. 
Consider the different places to which 
the loaning officer had to turn for in- 
formation. First of all, there was the 
card for balances. Usually a reference 
to the discount was necessary. It was 
necessary to consult the signature card 
for the list of a borrowing company’s 
oflicers and to dig through credit files 
for information concerning its other 
bank connections. 

If the borrowing company was one 
with which the loaning officer was not 
well acquainted, then it became further 
necessary to look in the files for the 
line of credit granted by the finance 
committee. Data also had to be ob- 
tained on what form of borrowing was 
arranged with the company and it was 
often necessary to “spread” two or 
three statements of previous years in 
order to get a proper comparison of 
the company’s progress. 

Had the company been overdrawing 
its account? Were checks ever re- 
turned? Answers to these questions 
necessitated trips to the bookkeeping 
department where perhaps the loaning 
officer was forced to rely on the memory 
of the head bookkeeper. 

Under the old method, most banks 
kept separate records of interest 
arrangements and when talking with 


Mr. Costello 


a prospective borrower, the loaning 
officer was not always aware that the 
company received interest on its de- 
posits, or he might not have been 
aware of business conducted with other 
departments of the bank. 

In other words, complete credit data 
demanded reference to numerous 
sources and investigations in sundry 
quarters before a complete background 
of the account was available to the 
banker. 

Our medium for comprehensive data 
is called simply a “Credit Record” 
card. To best explain it, let us examine 
the theoretical account of the Univer- 
sal Coil Spring Company. This com- 
pany manufactures machinery and 
furniture springs. At a glance we have 
a complete picture of this borrowing 


_ account, its antecedent history and all 


necessary data. 

By examining the illustration you 
will see how the following information 
unfolds itself. 

The account under scrutiny has 
been with the bank since March 15, 
1926. Its address is shown and we 
know immediately that the account 
was originally accepted by officers 
“E.B.C.”—“A.J.H.” This last, by 
the way, is very helpful. No longer 1s 
it necessary to check up and find out 
which officer is best acquainted with 
the customer. 

Blank spaces under the headings 
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appaess- 1727 West 44th Court 


aus. UNIVERSAL COTL SPRING CO. Mach'y. & Furniture Spring Kfrs. 3-15-26 


District Bank, Cuicaco, 


Viv 
Accepren sy- EBC-AJH 


oruce Banxe. First Central Nat'l. (dormant) 


DePrs. 427846 | | | | INTEREST- 
Line-Basis- $203000. end. by A.F.Smith 
REMARKS. a 


2. for $25M on A.F.Smith - Affil. acots. A-F.Smith (Pres.)Jemes Johnson(V.. 


O.Harry (Secty.) - May, 1929 - Trade letters, 6 disc. 2 ppt. - A.F.Smith is V.P+ Regal Coil 


Spring C+ ,Wauseu, Wis., who banks with Third Nat'l Bk. 


UNSECURED | COLLATERAL | receivasces | 


000 | Audited 

CASH @ REC. 19 000 18 |000 23! 000 ad 
MOSE. 19, 000 19 25! O00 900 
QUICK ASSETS 200 371000 47) 000 000 
CURR. LIAB 12. 221000. 200. 
EXCESS QUICK 28) 000 19 |000 25/000 000 
TOTAL ASSETS 60! 000 i000. 122/000 000. 
TOTAL LIAB. 101 000 221000 
NET WORTH 50} 000 77 }000 110/000 000 
VOLUME 000 200 |000 200 
NET EARNINGS 7| 000 13! on 
DIVIDENDS ig 


0.D. and N.S.F. indicate that the 
company has never been overdrawn 
and has never had a check returned 
for not sufficient funds. If the con- 
trary had been the case, rubber stamp 
entries would appear, indicating the 
dates when the account was overdrawn. 

The “Universal Coil Spring Com- 
pany” carries an account also with the 
First Central National Bank. The word 
“dormant” indicates that it is not a 
borrowing customer of the First 
Central. 

We see that other departments of 
our bank are also being used by this 
customer. A savings account is carried, 
bonds have been purchased and the 
company rents one of our safe deposit 
boxes. The blank space opposite 
“Interest” indicates that we have no 
interest arrangements with this par- 
ticular account. The line of credit we 
extend is up to $20,000 on the endorse- 
ment of A. F. Smith. As additional 
safety, we hold Mr. Smith’s insurance 
policy for $25,000. 


THE major officers of the company 

are listed, together with the results 
of our trade letters sent out during 
May,1929. These trade letters revealed 
that the company was discounting its 
bills with five houses and paying 
promptly with two others. The head- 
ing “Remarks” further discloses that 
A. F. Smith is also vice-president of 
the “Regal Coil Spring Company,” 
Wausau, Wisconsin, which banks with 
the Third National Bank. Here it 
may be explained that ample space is 
provided under the last named heading 
so that all important additional credit 
information may be placed on the card. 

In the center of the card we find the 
most helpful information of all. Here, 
immediately disclosed, is the total of 


the current loans this company has on 
our books. We see immediately that 
it owes us $20,000 on unsecured paper. 
This entry may be changed from day 
to day if necessary, due to the simple 
fact that it is made in lead pencil. Our 
credit record card is printed on salmon 
colored stock of high quality and the 
pencil notations showing current loans 
may be erased and changed as often 
as necessary without spoiling the 
card. 

The current ratio of the company 
and a comparison of statements over a 
three year period follow next in line. 
Nominally we list only the annual 
statements on this card, but in the 
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case of “Universal Coil Spring Com- 
pany,” an audited statement was 
added during 1928. 

The reverse side of the card is a per- 
manent record. Here the company 
balances are listed and opposite the 
balances during a given year appear 
any loans that are extended during the 
same period. A brief inspection shows 
how much we have loaned the company 
over a period of years, how long it has 
been on our books at any one time, 
and how long it has been off our books. 
Here is revealed the secret of our 
credit record card’s flexibility. The 
headings, instead of being printed, 
are entered with small rubber stamps, 
which may be inserted to suit the 
particular condition of any given 
account. Through the use of these 
rubber stamps we have a flexible card 
record that will last in most instances 
over a great number of years. 

At first thought this card record of 
ours may seem to necessitate a great 
deal of detail work. The reverse is 
really the case. In a commercial in- 
stitution, such as the Central Manu- 
facturing District Bank, with deposits 
upward of $11,000,000, it requires only 
from twenty to twenty-five minutes 
each day to post all of the cards in 
this system, bringing them completely 
up to date. Posting of the cards is 
centralized with the credit clerk. If 
necessary, a stenographer could easily 
perform the same duties. 

This card record, in our opinion, 
could be adapted to any bank, large 
or small, and would prove invaluable 
in assisting the loaning officer with 
comprehensive credit data on any 
account in the bank —easily available, 
and all in one place. 


“For Women Only” 


By W.S. G. 


RIDGE games are being delayed 

and other social activities inter- 
rupted in many homes in Sacramento 
because of a meeting held in the direc- 
tor’s room of the California National 
Bank recently ““For Women Only.” 

At this meeting every director’s 
chair was occupied by a woman in- 
tensely interested in knowing just how 
her affairs and those of her husband 
should be conducted in order to ac- 
complish the result she desired. 

This meeting “For Women Only” 
was advertised over the radio six days 
prior to the meeting and in the 
Sacramento Bee and Sacramento Union, 
Sacramento’s two daily papers, three 
or four days before the meeting. Every 
woman who attended was required to 
register before the meeting. The ad- 
vertisement in the daily papers carried 
the bold headlines ““For Women Only.” 
This announcement was in the Cali- 


fornia National Banker, an adver- 
tisement set up in the form of a minia- 
ture newspaper. 

The meeting was in charge of W. S. 
Guilford, of the trust department, 
whose particular object was to make 
the guests feel at home and to encour- 
age them to ask questions. Talks 
were made by Trust Officers Roy W. 
Blair and Claude M. Adams, explain- 
ing many details of trust company 
administrations. A. B. Carter, vice- 
president and cashier, told how trust 
funds are handled. This was followed 
by President Fred W. Kiesel, who 
told the details of his own will and how 
he has arranged the ‘handling of his 
own affairs. 

The meeting developed into an 
active round table discussion, during 
which more than half of the women 
present asked questions and received 
satisfactory answers. 
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What Investment Trust? 


The Origins, Functions and 
Future of the Various Types 


O rapid has been the development 
S and the increase in the number of 

so-called investment trusts that 
there is not only great difficulty in 
finding standards for their classifica- 
tion, but no definition of the term has 
been agreed on. 

At this time there are some 400 com- 
panies in the country, representing 
invested capital of between two and 
three billion dollars. Their issues of 
securities have been almost enthusi- 
astically received and are widely dis- 
tributed. The distribution is such as 
to warrant a conclusion of popular 
confidence in the idea and equal con- 
fidence in the ability of the promoters 
or sponsors to manage wisely and 
profitably the millions entrusted to 
them. 

Listing of the advantages attributed 
to these investment organizations — 
experienced and skilful management, 
wide diversification of risk, knowledge 
of markets and conditions and large 
scale operations —are always presented 
in contrast, real or implied, to the 
handicaps under which the individual 
investor is supposed to operate. The 
investment company also has certain 
advantages peculiar to itself and denied 
to an individual investor in all but very 
exceptional cases. Among them may 
be cited opportunities for underwriting 
profits, capacity to take over promising 
concerns whose success may be made 
certain by adequate financing, com- 
mand of information of market situa- 
tions, etc. 

The enumeration does not go far 
before there is complete disappearance 
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of any basis for comparison with both 
individual and institutional investors 
and these investment companies stand 
forth as a new type of financial enter- 
prise which may not be compared with 
anything heretofore known in the 
country. 

“Investment trust” is the titular 
designation applied to them by prac- 
tically common consent. But only 
about one-fifth of them have any 
technical trustee relationships. The 
Investment Bankers Association de- 
cided a year ago that “investment 
trust” is a titular misnomer. This year 
the same association decided that this 
new kind of investment organization is 
good, that it has come to stay and is in 
no need of government supervision or 
regulation. 


HE fact that “investment trust” as 

a descriptive term has attained 
vogue, arises undoubtedly from its use 
in describing the Scottish and British 
investment companies from which the 
whole idea is supposed to have been 
borrowed. However, the British com- 
panies have no trustee relationships as 
we understand them. They are all 
apparently investment management 
companies which, in the course of half 
a century, have precipitated to a form 
that is practically fixed. They passed 
into and out of their infant maladies 
at the end of the last century and wrote 
off their wild oats. If the idea of the 


American investment company was 
borrowed from Great Britain, it has 
been subjected to a touch of American 
originality because the variations in 
form and purpose are at this time de- 
cidedly pronounced. In the compari- 
son of the two there is a suggestion, 
however, that as the British went 
through much difficulty in coming to 
their present form, so may the Ameri- 
cans for whom the “investment trust” 
is still evolving. 

In fact a considerable number of 
investment companies in this new and 
astonishing crop of enterprises seem to 
have aims that are rather beyond the 
investment field. They have invest- 
ment and profit from investment only 
as one feature; they seek also the 
management or control of many of the 
enterprises in which they are interested; 
they engage in financing, confine their 
operations to specialized fields or lines 
and thereby seem to depart from the 
fundamental conception of investment 
—which is the search for income and 
profit from securities. Holding com- 
panies and financing companies are not 
to be confused with investment com- 
panies where diversity, not concentra- 
tion, of risk is the basic rule. 

If these investment enterprises have 
“come to stay,” as is so confidently 
predicted, and if they are to grow in 
numbers, in financial strength, and in 
influence, it is pertinent to inquire into 
the causes for this great movement. 

The inquiry leads quickly beyond 
the belief that the British had a neat 
idea, whose efficacy had been prac- 
tically demonstrated, and we borrowed 
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it. The causes lie much deeper than 
that. There are also many of them 
and there are undoubtedly some which 
have not yet come to the surface. 

It is often asserted, and with confi- 
dence, that in this country we have for 
ten or twenty years been passing 
through an economic evolution, that 
has not yet come to an end. Banking 
reorganization and corporate develop- 
ment have brought a new financial 
and business structure, impersonal in 
character, broadly owned, managed 
by those most fit and generally based 
on new conceptions. Mass production, 
large scale enterprise and world-wide 
trade are among its manifestations. 
Consolidations of allied or competing 
concerns for lower production costs and 
higher earning power are another. A 
sound central banking system was 
a necessary factor in the progress 
and a larger and 
better equipped 


America after the war. They are 
apparently a corollary of a financial 
situation in which capital is seeking an 
outlet. They have a very real and 


_ substantial place in the financial struc- 


ture. In the main they afford an oppor- 
tunity for the investor to make a 
reasonably safe investment based upon 
a broad diversity of securities.” 

There is obviously opportunity for 
a patient investigator to go back a 
century and to find that all business 
change and progress was designed to 
bring to fruition in the third decade of 
the twentieth century the modern 
investment company. Or, with less 
patience and equal satisfaction, he may 
say that vast amounts of funds were 
available for investment in a prosper- 
ous country, and the business of in- 
vesting, like all other business, de- 
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ficially, but not practical and, at times, 
it might be misleading. 

The typical management company 
is a trading organization. It may be 
assumed that a company, sincerely 
and honestly managed, has an ade- 
quately diversified list of holdings. 
In it will be included high grade sea- 
soned investments and, presumably, 
less seasoned issues and probably some 
that are believed to have only unusual 
future possibilities. 

Such a list could not be fairly ap- 
praised by one who had less particular 
information than the management. 
Its disclosure would perhaps deprive 
the company of the advantage which 
lies in superior knowledge. It might 
send a horde of speculators to buying 
and produce a false impression of 
values. Much of the advantage the 


investment bank- 
ing system is also 
an essential part 
of the machinery. 
In the resultant 
state, anything 
that has survived 
from the old 
personal or indi- 
vidual regime is 
obsolete, obsoles- 
cent and im- 


manded consolidation, organization investment company has lies in the 
secrecy of its 
operations. Its 
(000 omitted) shareholders in- 
1904 1914 1929 vest in manage- 

Wealth of United States........... 107,104,000 185,000,000 500,000,000 h h 
Income of United States........... 18,000,000 ,000,000 115,000,000 ment rather than 
National Bank Deposits........... 3,312,000 6,268,000 24,000,000 in the securities 
State Bank Deposits.............. 2,073,000 3,226,000 13,000,000 the management 
Trust Company Deposits.......... 1,600,000 3,939,000 11,000,000 may buy or hold 
Total Commercial Bank Deposits. . . 6,985,000 13,435,000 48,000,000 The i : 
Savings Bank Deposits............ 3,060,000 4,936,000 10,000,000 e invest- 
,400,000 28,000,000 ment company 
112,449,000 162,849,000 600,000,000 may, of course, 
Foveign 2,451,000 258,000 11,000,000 be judged by its 

Life Insurance in Force........... 12,547,000 21,565,000 100,000,000 fi : 

inancial state- 
ment. The index 


potent. 

It is also to be noted that the war, 
with its great consequences to both 
production and investment, developed 
a broader, if not an entirely new, busi- 
ness and financial consciousness and 
gave some millions of people a first 
taste of what investment means and 
does. 

While these forces were acting and 
reacting on one another to increase and 
finance large scale production, create 
steady and well paid employment and 
so vastly increase the amount of money 
available for investment, there was 
also a psychological corollary: a new 
code of business ethics was developed 
and became standardized on a basis of 
confidence and good will nourished by 
candor and publicity. The latter 
made possible a very much wider dis- 
tribution of securities and was indis- 
pensable in lifting common stocks to 
the plane of desirable investments. 
The common stock, and public confi- 
dence in its investment status, seems 
to be indispensable to the American 
investment company as now organized. 

Without any attempt at interpreta- 
tion, the causes of the movement 
toward investment trusts may be read 
in the figures tabulated on this page. 

In a report on investment trusts the 
rv id General of New York State, 
said: 

“They are a direct result of the 
change in the financial situation in 


and the application of professional 
skill. 

“We are now beginning,” says one 
commentator “to appreciate in its full 
implications that investment is a busi- 
ness requiring scientific approach and 
adequate research and analytical or- 
ganizations, as well as close personal 
contacts.” 


WHILE the description of the classes 

of investment companies will ap- 
pear in another article, it is necessary to 
say here that the “unit” or “fixed” type 
of company gives to its certificate 
holders, participation in the earnings 
of a unit of common stocks, held in 
trust. The general management com- 
pany —called the discretionary type — 
takes its shareholders into its confi- 
dence in a very limited way, or not at 
all. General management companies 
form about four-fifths of the whole 
number. To those who own or con- 
template purchasing their issues, they 
offer a rather more difficult problem 
than the “unit type.” 

It has been urged often enough that 
these general management companies, 
which promise their shareholders diver- 
sification of assets as well as experienced 
management, should publish periodi- 
cally a complete list of their holdings 
in order that their shareholders may 
form their own opinion of their opera- 
tions. It is a fair enough request super- 


of the financial 
standing of a corporation is its balance 
sheet. Unquestionably the financial 
statements of the older investment 
companies have a meaning, but the 
oldest of them all is barely seven years 
old and the youngest may have been 
born only yesterday. Returns from a 
large portfolio of investments may 
hardly have their quality and stability 
judged until time enough has elapsed 
to permit the casting up of averages. 
The value of the financial statements 
of management investment companies, 
and their present profits and rate of 
profit, is comparatively low. 

The capital set-up of these compa- 
nies has distinct value in aiding the 
formulation of an opinion of their 
prospects. The prospective buyer of 
their securities may well ask how much 
the sponsors or promoters have in- 
vested for themselves, particularly 
in the junior securities. 

The securities of investment com- 
panies of the general management 
type, are issued almost universally in 
several forms —bonds, preferred stock, 
and common stock, the latter often in 
two classes with variation of rights. 
The bonds or preferred stock, offering a 
fixed return to the holders, provide the 
necessary capital for operating, and are 
sold usually by public offering. The 
common stocks participate in profits 
only after the charges carried by the 
senior securities have been provided 
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for. The popular form of offering is 
to attach to bonds or preferred shares 
convertible certificates or warrants 
giving the holder the right to buy at a 
stated price at a certain time, or to 
receive shares of common stock, the 
excess of which above the amount 
necessary to redeem the conversion 
certificates, is purchased outright for 
cash by the promoters or managers. 


‘THIS cash purchase marks the degree 

of the management’s confidence in 
itself. The right to obtain common 
stock gives the purchaser of the senior 
security the chance to share in the 
general profits. The management’s 
cash subscription should certainly be 
of great value in forming a judgment 
of the enterprise. 

But it is still true that the real in- 
vestment is in the management. Such 
an investment is an expression of belief 
that the managers are competent to 
handle the funds so that large profits 
will result—much larger profits than 
would come only from a senior security 
paying a fixed rate of return. Other- 
wise, seasoned bonds and preferred 
stocks of industrial or other enter- 
prises would be much more tempting. 

Complete success for an investment 
company of the general management 
type depends on its managers—on 
their probity, skill, foresight, judgment, 


_research and analytical ability, their 


knowledge of markets and business. 
In employing the funds at its disposal 
for investment, this management may 
operate in varied ways for profit. It 
may underwrite security issues or 
participate in such underwriting. It 
may make demand loans and un- 
doubtedly will when the rates are 
particularly profitable. It may employ 
its funds in any gainful way pending 
changes in market conditions. It will 
presumably have an eye for liquidity, 
build up reserves out of earnings under 
any circumstances, but it will never 
forget that it is, in any event, an in- 
vestment enterprise and must, there- 
fore, give heed to certain principles of 
investment which have not, however, 
been reduced to a stereotyped form in 
this country. They have been for the 
British investment trust. They are: 

Investment companies of whatever 
type, exist for the purpose of placing 
the capital of many participants in a 
variety of securities solely for the 
purpose of investment. The funds are 
invested and reinvested under con- 
tinuous and skillful supervision. 

There is a broad, and often inter- 
national, distribution of risk. 


The holdings will be varied —bonds 
and common and preferred stocks. 

The holdings will be in such rela- 
tively small proportions as to involve 
no responsibility for managing, finan- 
cing or directing the issuing concerns. 

They will build up substantial 
reserves from earnings. 

It is said that the development of 
investment companies has by no means 
reached its peak. It is said that an 
approximation of the present rate of 
increase and growth will, in five years, 
perhaps, show two or three thousand 
of these companies with total resources 
of ten to twenty billion dollars. Many 
people believe that they will revolu- 
tionize the present habit of investment 
as well as the method of gathering new 
capital for great enterprises. 

Liberal discounting of the enthu- 
siasm of these predictions will still 
leave room for doubt, if not for skepti- 
cism. But doubt does not mean that 
the investment company movement 
will not grow and expand. There is 
little doubt of that. But it must be 
remembered that the investment com- 
pany is the product of prosperity. It 
has come to its present state in a pro- 
tracted period of business expansion 
such as this country has never before 
experienced — nor any country. 

The companies have had no experi- 
ence with adversity. They have not 
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operated under a condition of business 
depression when markets are stagnant. 
They have not yet tested the difficul- 
ties that lie in excessive overhead and 
high expense in operating. 

Buying too freely in a rising market 
has the same penalties for them as for 
an individual. No one at this time 
can define just what is meant by ade- 
quate distribution of risk. No one can 
say what measure of liquidity is neces- 
sary or what the reserve should be or 
that it should be the same for all com- 
panies. It is only a surmise that diffi- 
culties may arise from too liberal buy- 
ing of the securities of new and untried 
enterprises or from too close connec- 
tions with concerns whose securities 
have been bought. 

Reports of the operations of the in- 
vestment companies in the stock mar- 
ket crash of last October vary greatly. 
They have been credited with buying 
between 75 and 100 millions of the 
bargains that great drop brought to 
the counter. Of course purchases to 
such an amount were insignificant on 
that occasion. On the other hand, it 
is reported that one of the larger com- 
panies, with a carefully diversified 
list of holdings, had in its portfolio 
four stocks on which it had a loss— 
unrealized —of $6,000,000. The com- 
panies undoubtedly shared heavily in 
the losses of paper profits. However, 
nothing is quite so futile as to judge 
the quality of investments by the 
fluctuating quotations of their values 
in the stock markets. October, with 
its excitements and its losses, was un- 
doubtedly a chapter in the experience 
of investment companies. The good 
traders, who unloaded their volatile 
holdings before the break, will con- 
gratulate themselves on their perspi- 
cacity. The others will say that invest- 
ment and investment management is, 
after all, a thing apart from specula- 
tion. But as market factors of serious 
consequence under trying conditions, 
the investment companies need not be 
considered. None of them is so big as 
the market. All of them together are 
much less than it. The value of any 
one of twenty issues listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange is greater than 
the estimated cash resources of all the 
investment companies combined. 

The function of the investment 
company is not to control the markets. 
It is to manage the business of invest- 
ing wisely and safely and to maintain 
the high class of professional responsi- 
bility which must underlie investment 
company management if the compa- 
nies are to endure and succeed. 
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HE system of organized banking 
operating in any country is 
seldom the result of calm dis- 

cussion. It is usually the entrance of a 

crisis, and the form of organization 

adopted will be designed to meet a 

certain set of conditions. When these 

conditions change, as they naturally 
will in the course of time, the plan 
must be modified accordingly, just as 

the arrangements of machinery in a 

manufacturing plant must be altered to 

suit new developments or a change in 
demand. Such alterations are usually 
made very gradually, as conditions 
change slowly, almost imperceptibly 
as a rule, and when a radical departure 
is made from existing methods, it will 
be the result of some urgent need. 

The history of the English, Scottish, 

American and Canadian systems 

makes this clear. The Bank of England 

was organized originally to provide 
£1,200,000 required by the government 
to carry on the war with France, and 
the right of issue up to the amount of 
its paid up capital, which was lent to 
the government, was granted to fur- 
nish the country with a circulating 
medium. These notes were promises 
to pay on demand, and passed as cur- 
rency in preference to a government 
issue because of this proviso. The 
public preferred the notes of a private 
corporation which had to honor them 
on demand rather than the obligations 
of a government which had the power 
to defer payment. Twenty years 


before this, King Charles had repudi- 
ated his obligations, and they were 
taking no chances. 

In Scotland, when the first bank 
was chartered in 1695, the country 
was poor and thinly settled, capital 
was scarce and there was a dearth of a 


cenes Both Ways 
From the Border 


Canadian and American 
Banking Have Points in 
Common, But Comparison 
Between Them Is Difficult 


cBy A. B. Barker 


Toronto Clearing House 


not renewed. 


circulating medium; in fact, one his- 
torian estimates that there was less 
then £1,000,000 in cash in the country. 
To provide the additional medium of 
exchange, the bank was given the right 
to issue notes as currency. They were 
a first charge against the general 
assets of the bank, and circulated 
freely as currency because they were 
redeemable on demand, although not 
otherwise secured. The lendable funds 
of the bank were increased to the 
extent these notes remained outstand- 
ing, and this stimulated the opening 
of branches. Through the branch 
system the available credit of the 
country was utilized to the utmost, at 
the lowest possible cost, as the funds 
not in active use in one locality were 
automatically transferred where there 
was a demand for them. 

The chaotic financial conditions in 
the United States after the Revolution 
were responsible for the first Bank of 
the United States organized by Alex- 
ander Hamilton on plans based chiefly 
on the Scottish system, and to some 
extent on that of the Bank of England. 
This well-managed institution proved 
invaluable in the work of restoring the 
finances of the young nation, but, un- 
fortunately for the bank, it became a 
political question, and its charter was 
The state bank era 
which followed was responsible for 
serious losses in the panics during the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 


and the problems of the Civil War ° 


produced the national banking system, 
with its bond secured currency, its 
fixed reserves against deposits, and its 
rule limiting loans to any one borrower 
to a fixed percentage of the bank’s 
capital. 

This system, by providing a stable 


Mr. Barker 


currency, and at the same time a 
market for the bonds issued by the 
federal government, to feed and 
equip its armies, contributed in no 
small measure to the final success of 
the northern forces. 

The Canadian system was also a child 
of storm. When the Bank of Montreal 
was founded in 1817, conditions in 
Canada were in many respects similar 
to those in Scotland, when the system 
of that country was started. The 
population was small, the settlements 
were spread like a narrow fringe along 
the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, 
capital was scanty and the lack of a 
circulating medium in the form of 
coin or currency was more than incon- 
venient. Because of the unpleasant 
recollections of government issues un- 
der the French regime before the Con- 
quest, and the losses sustained by 
holders of the continental currency in 
the new republic next door, bank notes 
redeemable on demand were more 
popular than government issues, and 
the right of issue was one of the fea- 
tures of the charter of this new venture. 


[ is often said that the Canadian sys- 

tem is a copy of the Scottish system, 
but this is not an entirely accurate 
statement, as Alexander Hamilton’s 
creation, the Bank of the United States. 
was taken as the model, and the word- 
ing of the charter of the new bank 
followed closely that of the American 
institution. 

What would have been the result 
had Hamilton’s plan been continued 
in the United States can only be con- 
jectured, but the plan certainly has been 
of immense benefit to Canada, in that, 
as in Scotland, the credit of the country 
was increased by the amount of bank 
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notes outstanding and the available 
credit was utilized to the utmost, 
through the branch system, at the 
lowest possible cost to the community. 

There are critics, of course, and one 
opponent of the system in the United 
States has intimated that Canada’s 
prosperity has been hampered by an 
iniquitous system of branch banks, 
which, spread over the country like the 
tentacles of a giant octopus, have been 
squeezing the life of the nation. This 


statement is an interesting contribution 


to literature, but that is all. Josh 
Billings once remarked that it isn’t 
ignorance that makes trouble, but 
knowing so many things that aren’t so. 

Canada’s experience has been that 
branch banking 
by large banks 


been criticized for restriction of credit, 
but, in practically every instance, it 
will be found that the credit has been 
refused because of the use for which it 
was intended. Loans to make payments 
on land, or for machinery, unless it is 
clear that the proceeds of the crop will 
pay them off, are not desirable from a 
banking standpoint. Bank advances 
are intended to supplement the working 
capital of the borrowers, and not to 
finance long-winded transactions or to 
be invested in fixed assets. 

A bank obtains the funds it employs 
from its deposits, which are repayable 
on demand, and _ in.its. own. interests, 
as well as in the interest of its deposi- 
tors, it must keep its funds liquid. To 
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It may be definitely stated that, so 
far as Canadian branch banks are 
concerned, accommodation for legiti- 
mate business operations has not been 
restricted. 

Canadian and American banking 
practices are frequently compared, 
but the difficulty is to find a common 
ground from which to view the differ- 
ent systems. The terms used in each 
may be the same, but, unfortunately, 
the meaning attached to a phrase is 
not always the same north and south 
of the border. 

Par collection, for instance: In the 
United States it means just that, but 
in Canada, par collection of checks 
includes also payment of the amount at 

once, or immedi- 


ate credit to the 


has increased the 
availability of 
money to the 
small borrower, 
and has added to 
the safety of de- 
positors’ funds, 
particularly in 
the smaller com- 
munities. 

One object of 
branches is, of 
course, to gather 
in deposits, but 
it must be re- 
membered that 
in practice it 
would be impos- 
sible to refuse to 
lend and still ob- 


payee’s account 
without deduc- 
tions —a free ad- 
vance, in fact, 
while the item is 
in transit. 


HE term col- 

lection, too, 
has a meaning in 
Canada which it 
does not have 
across the border, 
because of the 
difference in the 
system of trade 
settlements. In 
the United States 
the prevailing 
custom appears 


tain deposits. 


to be that the 


One cannot exist 
without the 
other, and if such 
an attempt were made, it would be a 
golden opportunity for the bank’s 
nearest competitor, and the opportu- 
nity would be promptly accepted. 

In actual practice, bank credit is 
more readily obtained in the smaller 
places than in the large centers. For 
one thing, in the former the manager 
of the branch knows his customers 
better, and is more familiar with the 
details of their position. He has 
knowledge, which is the first requisite 
of credit, and the personal element is a 
greater factor. True, he must answer 
to his head office, and must make his 
advances in accordance with the policy 
of the bank as outlined in his instruc- 
tions, but this is true of every type of 
business, and even the cashier of the 
single office bank will be under the 
same necessity of carrying out the 
policy of his board of directors. In 
some respects the branch manager 
will have a freer hand as he may use 
his own judgment within certain 
clearly defined limits, which vary 
with the importance of the branch 
and the experience of the manager. 
In the Canadian West the banks have 


From “The Centenary of the Bank of Montreal 1817-1917” 
St. James in 1830—the buildin 


do this it must have turnover in a 
succession of new transactions. It 
must earn adequate profits, and in 
order to do so, its funds must be kept 
fully employed. All business is sea- 
sonal in its demands, and the function 
of a bank is to provide the funds to 
supplement the working capital of its 
customers during the seasons when 
their requirements are at the peak. 
When the season is over, these loans are 
expected to be repaid, and the funds 
will then be available to the next class 
of business borrowers in turn. If one 
class does not repay at the end of its 
season, the next in turn must go short, 
as the bank’s ability to make advances 
depends entirely on its resources, and 
if resources are tied up in investments 
which do not liquidate as expected, 
thefunds cannot be madeavailable until 
these investments can be realized on. 

When a bank’s funds have been em- 
ployed in protracted transactions, the 
results have generally been unfortu- 
nate, and by refusing to advance funds 
for such purposes the Canadian banks 
have been wise in their day and 
generation. 


in the right foreground the headquarters of the 
nk of Montreal, the first established in Canada, from 1819 to 1848 


wholesaler or 
manufacturer, 
when a sale of 
goods is made, carries the debt as an 
open account in his receivables, the 
debtor remitting by check according 
to the terms of sale. In Canada the 
custom is for the seller to draw on his 
customer for the amount of the ship- 
ment, according to the terms of sale, 
and either to discount the bill with his 
banker or lodge it as collateral. The 
bill is then forwarded to the branch of 
the bank at the place of payment for 
acceptance and payment at maturity, 
or, if the bank is not represented there, 
the bill is sent to its correspondent. 
When these drafts are discounted they 
are the trade paper of commerce, as 
the term is understood in Canada. 

Trade paper in the United States 
has a much wider meaning. 

This practice in Canada is similar 
to that in vogue in the United States 
when the terms of commercial credit 
were longer. It gradually disappeared 
there with the introduction of the 
shorter terms and attractive discounts 
for cash. 

Many of the larger mercantile or- 
ganizations in Canada will not accept 
drafts for their trade obligations and 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Mr. Clutchbill 


Intercepts a 
Fast One From 
the Metropolis 


By Fred Copeland 


Y air mail it would be ten miles 
from Ferndale Village to Wrynose 
—sixteen if you go around by the 

road. Half way between these two 
rival villages is an old-fashioned, high- 
posted white meeting house with four 
giant pillars in front. During the 
annual armistice between the clans 
Ferndale and Wrynose, the meeting 
house is used as a feeding place. An 
annual fish and game supper is cooked 
in the basement by the lassies of the 
wee hooses ’mang the heather. The 
event comes in August so the warriors 
may sit after supper and smoke the 
pipe and stretch the suspender to- 
gether. 

Up to 1929, no open and very little 
in-fighting had ever broken out among 
the customers of the fish and game 
supper. But with the approach of the 
1929 conclave, certain claymores were 
secretly sharpened in the dim, fragrant 
split-maple aroma of woodsheds. 

Advance notice of an enemy yawling 
at the moat came to a carefully selected 
list of people in the form of an old- 
fashioned one-cent postal card. 

On the morning of the strange postal 
cards, Mr. Clutchbill made an early 
call at the Ferndale National Bank. 
However, no one would have suspected 
anything unusual in this act. It was 
his custom as elder director of the bank 
to read his mail in the front office in 
the full, envious view of passing vil- 
lagers, a jealous bass-singing window 
fly and the cashier, Mr. John Atwood. 

Having found his usual chair, Mr. 
Clutchbill cuffed the square tails of his 
black undertaker’s coat away from the 
rear of his lean legs and sat down with 
his inverted straw hat in his lap and 
his mail in the hat crown. He adjusted 
a pair of jiggling spectacles with his 
two horny hands, peered slyly over 
them at the backs of the unsuspecting 
clerks in the main banking room, 
glanced once at the occupied cashier 


“‘Awful clever, you be,’’ broke in Mr. Perkins. 


and deliberately picked out first a 
postal card. It read simply and easily. 


The shareholders of the Ferndale 
National Bank of Ferndale, Vt. and the 
shareholders of the Locust Trust Company 
of Wrynose, Vt. are warned to be at the 
Old Half Way Meeting House on Friday, 
the 10th of August at _— to attend the 
annual Fish and Game Supper after which 
important business will be held. 


Vigilante Merger Committee. 


Upon reading the card Director 
Clutchbill looked a long moment at one 
of his Congress shoes hanging obediently 
on the end of his lean leg. Suddenly 
he glanced up at Cashier John Atwood 
who was husking bond house offerings 
at his desk and amiably dropping them 
into a waste paper basket between his 
legs. 

“John!” snapped the old director, 
holding out the card. ‘“‘What’s all 
this about?” 

John read the card rapidly and in- 
stantly hitched his eyebrows half 
way to his hair. 

“Huh! I should say so! 
to me!” 

know who mailed that card?’ 

sir.” 

don’t know who this 
this Vigilante Merger Committee is?” 

“‘Never heard of ’em.” 

“You got any idea who printed that 
card?” 

“Maybe Isam Vest here in the 


It’s news 


HAROLD 
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village there ain’t no print- 
ing shop at Wrynose.” 

“I didn’t think of it. Folks would 
naturally go to Isam to get a card 
printed or to see who had it done, 
wouldn’t they? I’m going to see him,” 
stated Mr. Clutchbill, dumping the 
remaining mail out of his hat crown. 
You better beat the melon patch a 
little yourself.” The old director took 
hold of John’s arm with no uncertain 
grip. “See if you can learn who’s try- 
ing to put over this merger. But if 
anyone asks you, you tell ’em you 
ain’t mixed up in it.” 

With long black coat tails lapping 
his lean legs, Mr. Clutchbill scuffed 
earnestly out of the bank and started 
up the one business street of Ferndale 
Village. 

The port hole of Isam Vest’s printing 
shop was in the rear of a two-story 
frame building on the single side street 
of the village. The smoke from the 
way freight blew into it each morning 
at 10. At 1 p. m. Isam Vest daily 
clamped one hand on the press till the 
Montreal Express had galloped through. 
On this morning he came limply for- 
ward and stood motionless in front of 
Mr. Clutchbill who had just entered. 
He looked on casually with the cen- 
tury-worn glance of a Greek scholar 
while Director Clutchbill disentangled 
a postal card from his breast pocket. 
“Did you make that, Isam?” rattled 
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Mr. Clutchbill with the sharp look 
of the village’s head banker. 

“Nope, Aaron,” sighed Isam in a 
listless voice, “‘and I don’t know who 
in thunder did make it.” 

“Hm-m! that’s queer!’ Mr. Clutch- 
bill snatched it out of Isam’s hand and 
got another ancient Greek look from 
Isam. 

“You ought to know who printed 
that card,” squalled Director Clutch- 
bill through the nutmeg grater in his 
throat. 

“Poor job, ain’t it?” mentioned 
Isam, making conversation. ‘“Some- 
one’s punched it out on an old hand 
press. Lots of ’em around. How do 
I know who did it?” 

“Huh! Think so? Well, Isam, be 
sure to remember this: if any one 
comes in to find out where 
these cards came from, 
you tell ’em I was in here 
on the same errand, so 
don’t send ’em to me. It’s 
a serious piece of business. 
I’ll have to go back to the 
bank and calculate over 
it some more 
Hm-m, much obliged.” 
Mr. Clutchbill gripped an 
ancient fist on the stable 
door latch and let himself 
out. 

When the old director 
re-entered the bank he 
spoke at once in a low 
voice to Cashier John 
Atwood. 

“Isam says that card 
wa’n’t printed in Ferndale. 
He claims it was made by 
one of them little old hand 
presses which used to be 
given as a premium for 
getting fifty subscriptions 
to the Northern Hawk Eye. 

“Who in heck is start- 
ing this merger business?” 
spattered John nervously 
like the beginning of a 
two-days’ autumn rain. 

“They'll have to come out of their 
holes at the meeting at the church. 
I plan to be there and I’m going to 
rattle my jaws some if I can yell loud 
enough to be heard among such a gang 
of Chinamen. You better get wound 
up some way, yourself; we may have 
to do a lot of jawing to get set down 
again as snug as we be now.” 

John nodded sadly. “This merger 
business is spreading all over the 
country I’ve seen it coming. 
I'll take you over in my car so we can 
be together.” 

The Half Way Meeting House rests 
its elbows on a grassy perron up from 
which a flight of sun-blistered steps as 
broad as a bleacher section rises to the 
white pillars. Its haunches rest on 
lower ground thus allowing of a high 
framed vestry in the rear wherein the 


church suppers are cooked and served. 
Back of the church, which sits in un- 
broken sunshine beside the main high- 
way, the land slopes down to a line of 
alders concealing a trout brook which 
even in this motor-smitten day con- 
tains genuine old-fashioned mottled 
and vermilion-speckled trout of the 
Mohawk period. However this may 
be, no man or group of men have yet 
been mustered who can catch a string 
of trout long enough to feed the multi- 
tude which gathers in August for the 
annual melee. 


Herman Magoon had them 

all—down to the merger 

of the Republicans with 
Calvin Coolidge 


It is for this reason Mr. Clutchbill 
and Cashier John Atwood were handed 
plates on the August evening of which 
these lines bear record, plates contain- 
ing one six-inch trout fried to acurl and 
a small hat-full of a cerise-colored meat. 

“Well, I see we get our regular ration 
of canned salmon from Puget Sound,” 
stated Mr. Clutchbill, turning his 
plate around twice to see if one small 
runt of a trout had been ladled out to 
him by accident. 

“Yeah,” nodded a broad-faced, bald- 
headed man with pale blue eyes begin- 
ning to make an inventory of his own 
plate. 
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Cashier John Atwood, who sat as a 
body guard beside Mr. Clutchbill, 
pricked up his ears and watched with 
politely glazed eyes the president of the 
Locust Trust Company who had said 
“yeah.” 

“Yuh attendin’ the hog wrestle up- 
stairs after supper?” pried Mr. Clutch- 
bill, looking suddenly over the paper 
table-cloth at his rival in banking. 

“I be,” wheezed President Perkins 
with a trembling fork of half-hoisted 
salmon. 

“T imagine you got one of our cards 
from the Vigilante Merger Com- 
mittee,’ suggested Director Clutchbill 
carelessly. 

Even though the half question was 
easily tossed across the table, Mr. 
Clutchbill stopped working his jaws 
for a fraction of a second. He was re- 
warded. The startled set and let-go 
of President Perkins’ eyes told the 
thought of a merger was 
like poison to him. 

“Be you in on this 
Vigilante Merger Com- 
mittee?” vibrated from 
President Perkins’ round 
perspiring face. 

better ask John,” 
advised the old director 
solemnly. “You might 
not believe me.” 

“We'll soon know who 
started this,” muttered 
Perkins with a _ war-like 
thrust of his fork and without 
looking at John. 


A LITTLE later there began a 

drift of two’s and three’s out 
of the vestry and around up the 
broad steps to the pillars guard- 
ing the now open portal of the 
great church room. They were 
the older inhabitants. Bent, 
thin shoulders covered with 
paisley shawls spoke of little 
dim front rooms never opened 
except for a funeral. Their 
faces were pinched from the 
past and furrowed with worry 
over a future which, too, was 
almost past. Northern New 
England has bitten deep when 
one rises 70. 

Within the entrance the groups 
broke into individuals who drifted to 
the family pews they had known in 
pig tails, bridal dresses, and now . . 
well, they sat with toil-gnarled hands 
clasped in their laps facing the familiar 
old pulpit which rose like the Rock oi 
Ages with one fan of the long Northern 
afterglow bathing it with mysterious 
music. 

Half Way Church never filled to 
capacity in these last days. Only the 
back pews were well filled when Abe 
MclIntosh lighted the kerosene lamp 
on the pulpit shelf and placed on the 
little pulpit table a white pitcher o! 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Insurance 


cBy P. P. Pullen 


Chicago Title and Trust Company 


IFE insurance 

$100,000,000,000.” 

“Increasing at the rate of 
$15,000,000,000 a year.” 

“One per cent of the amount of 
insurance in force is now held in trust.” 

“Sixty per cent of the amount of 
insurance held in trust was trusteed 
during 1928.” 

“Life insurance distributions in 1928 
total $2,057,038,892 in United States 
and Canada.” 

Tremendous figures, even in this 
day and age when we are used to talk- 
ing in millions and billions. Just how 
accurate these billion dollar insurance 
figures are I cannot say. To borrow a 
phrase from the well-known bond 
circular ‘‘they have been compiled 
from sources which we believe reliable, 
but are not guaranteed.” 

If we analyze the life insurance dis- 
tribution figures for 1928, compiled by 
The National Underwriter, we are im- 
pressed by the fact that by far the 
largest total is in the field of the small 
policy, in $1,000, $2,000 and $5,000 
payments. Of the $2,057,038,892 dis- 
bursements, payments on twenty-six 
lives insured for $500,000 or more 
amounted to $28,176,000 and on 179 
lives covered for more than $100,000 
and less than $500,000 the payments 
were $31,445,000. Thus these two 
groups, embracing all payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries insured 
for $100,000 or more, represented only 
$59,621,000 of the two billion dollar 
total. 

If we go further down the list, the 
figures are even more striking. Out of 
the total number of policyholders 
and beneficiaries receiving this 
vast sum, only 1,360 were in- 
sured for $30,000 or over. 

To the trust man, this state- 
ment means much. The larger 
trust companies are agreed, I 
believe, that the solicitation of 
unfunded life insurance trusts of 
less than $30,000 is not profit- 


in force— 


A Study of the Life 
Insurance Statistics 


Trust 


able, taking into considera- 
tion the expense of solicita- 
tion, the ratio of cancella- 
tions and the average length 
of time which must elapse 
before there is any income 
available from such a 
trust. Some trust companies, I am 
informed, refuse to accept trusts of less 
than $25,000-even when offered to 
them. Others have placed the mini- 
mum at $20,000. The majority, how- 
ever, feel that whereas they cannot 
afford to solicit small trusts, they are 
under a sort of moral obligation to 
accept them where the need of such an 
arrangement to the insured is apparent, 
even though no profit may accrue to 
themselves. 

If we are to accept the fact that lines 
of insurance over $30,000 are so 
relatively scarce, we begin to wonder 


1.3% were $500,000 


96% of all life insurance claims paid in 1928 
to policyholders and beneficiaries were 


Twenty-one 


1.5% were between $100,000 
and $500,000. 


a. “730,60 were 
30 
$100, 00" 


or over. 


in amounts less than $30,000 


whether the field for the development 
of life insurance trusts is really so un- 
limited as we had supposed. We have 
read casually that new life insurance is 
being written at the rate of fifteen 
billion dollars a year, that the total in 
force is nearly one hundred billion, 
that about 1 per cent of it was trusteed 
and that 60 per cent or 70 per cent of 
this was placed in trust in 1928. This 
gave us a feeling of general well-being. 
If only 1 per cent was in trust, that 
gave us 99 per cent to go. If 60 per 
cent of this 1 per cent was trusteed 
in 1928, why not keep up the good 
work every year in geometrical pro- 
gression? 

It probably has occurred to most of 
us that the large volume of insurance 
trusts written in 1927 and 1928 repre- 
sented the potential business which has 
been accumulating for the many years 
during which insurance trusts were 
almost unknown. As this slack is 
taken up, it is to be expected that the 
business trusteed will more and more 
be made up of current insurance 
writings and must depend for its 
volume on the increase in new insur- 
ance in force. 

Fortunately, the tendency in insur- 
ance is toward larger and larger single 
lines. The man who formerly carried 
only $10,000, is increasing it to $20,000, 
and the man who thought $20,000 was 
a lot of money, is being shown by his 
insurance underwriter that the income 

. on this isn’t going to keep his 
family in comfort, to say noth- 
ing of luxury. The figures for 
1929 will, in all probability, 
show that the number of 
people carrying $30,000 or 
more insurance has materially in- 
creased. 

We may feel assured, then, that there 
is still plenty of room to increase our 


volume of life insurance trusts. Al- : * 


though only 4 per cent of the persons 
(Continued on page 41) 
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ACK in the seven- 
ties, a statue of 
Commodore Van- 

derbilt was erected on 
the lower West Side — 
for posterity, like all 
statuary. But long be- 
fore the Commodore’s 
own generation passed 
away, the posterity that 
saw his statue was made 
up chiefly of teamsters, 
hauling freight. New 
York had moved else- 
where. 

Right in your own 
town, at this moment, I 
dare say, there are serious 
souls collecting dimes to 
save some old building, 
a historic edifice where 
Somebody was born, or 
lived, or stopped and 
took a drink. For pos- 
terity! But posterity won’t give a 
whoop. The building will be in the 
way of street-widening, and either 
torn down, or be taken to a park and 
set up, as was temple Bar in London. 

Our granddaddies thought of cities 
as static. But our fathers discovered 
that they were moving —that a land- 
mark nowadays has to run fast to 
keep its place in history. 

About twenty-five years ago, our 
fathers began to do something about 
this. It is one thing to have posterity 
move away from a statue of a great 
general, leaving him pointing his sword 
at a used-car lot. But when you build 
a telephone plant into the ground, that 
is a very different matter. It runs 
into a lot of money, and is not as easily 
moved as a statue. 

The telephone engineers attacked 
this problem by the statistical method. 
“Development studies” were started, 
to determine where a community 
would be five, ten years hence. Records 
of assessments, sales, removals and 
other real estate data were plotted in 
curves, and these proved trustworthy 
guides in extending exchanges and 
laying down new cables. 

Today, the development studies of 


x * the telephone company are of great 


value, because they give moving pic- 


cBy James H. Collins 


astat 


tures of every American city as it is 
now, and as it will pretty certainly be 
fifteen to twenty years from now. 

In the old Commodore’s day, locat- 
ing a bank was a very simple matter 
in any community. Financial institu- 
tions were situated in the financial 
center of the town, convenient to the 
leading business houses. These were 
all in walking distance. Neighborhood 
banking was unknown. 


BUT with the rise of the household 

checking account, and the growth of 
secondary banks to take care of scat- 
tered industries, and finally the devel- 
opment of branch banking, it has be- 
come necessary to measure the banking 
needs of the community much as tele- 
phone engineers measure its communi- 
cation needs. 

Of course, branch banks are more 
easily moved than telephone conduits 
—this has been shown plainly enough 
in the way rival branches can be tele- 
scoped together following mergers. 


works neighborhood 
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for Branch Location 


A “‘white collar’’ manager with a Boston accent in a gas 
will scare customers away, while a 
hearty fellow who hates a stiff collar, of the type who will 
ean in an industrial section, ha 

an effect wu the gentle housewives 
and faithful servants of a high-c 


s just as 
ass neighborhood 


Yet a branch bank does 
require some degree of 
stability, especially when 
a considerable invest- 
ment is made in a fine 
building. And many an 
unpretentious neighbor- 
hood, such as an indus- 
trial section or an out- 
lying agricultural region, 
is capable of yielding 
profitable financial 
business. 

Yesterday, these 

neighborhoods were out- 
side the sphere of down- 
town banks. The local 
merchants cashed checks, 
and the saloon especially 
was a thriving private 
bank, but “‘Downtown” 
took it for granted that 
this business would all 
gravitate to the financial 
district, and thought no 
more about it. 
V Eventually, the need 
for banking facilities led 
some of the neighbor- 
hood business men to 
organize a small bank. 
This generally grew, and in time 
became a part of the downtown 
banking system, by purchase, and 
operation either as a branch or an in- 
dividual bank in which the directors 
were about the same as those of a 
downtown bank. 

Today, with keen competition, such 
neighborhoods are studied: to gauge 
their potential business. 

When the facts have been ascer- 
tained and plotted, they may show 
that a seemingly favorable location is 
already being adequately served by 
nearby banks, or that there is room 
for one more bank or branch. 

More significant, such a study can 
reveal latent business for existing 
banks. 

Thus, while these development 
studies have thus far been made prin- 
cipally in connection with branch bank 
systems, they are valuable for all banks. 
They are, in fact, “market surveys’ 
of the kind now being widely used by 
manufacturers and merchants, to find 
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out what the public wants, and how, 
and where, and what is the size, means 
and affairs of a given public. 

Two of the largest branch banking 
systems in California have grown in 
different ways. 

One system has grown through the 
purchase of existing banks, while the 
other has been extended by the estab- 
lishment of new branches. Both sys- 
tems cover large cities, and extend into 
the agricultural regions of the state. 
One is state-wide, and the other covers 
the whole southern half of California. 

From the location departments of 
these systems, I have ob- 
tained information showing 
how it is done. 

It must not be taken for 
granted that when a big 
branch banking system buys 
twenty or thirty existing 
banks, these location studies 
are unnecessary. On the 
contrary, that is just when 
the fun begins! For these 
individual banks must be 
co-ordinated with the sys- 
tem. They may be placed 
to better advantage, in rela- 
tion to the system. They 
might have been more 
shrewdly located as_ indi- 
vidual banks. 

The prime objective in 
purchasing banks may be to 
use the permits to better 
advantage —branch systems 
are regulated by federal 
banking authorities who re- 
quire an application, sup- 
ported by exact data, when 
an old branch is to be moved 
or closed, and a new one 
opened. 

What are the boundaries of the 
territory? This is the first question to 
be answered by ‘“‘Location.” 

If the territory is a country town, 
or a city suburb standing by itself, its 
outlines are easily drawn on a map. 

But in any sizable city, typical 
branch bank locations tend to shade off 
into adjoining territory, and the ques- 
tion of who banks where must be 
settled by studies that take into ac- 
count the occupations of people, the 
direction of motor travel, the nature of 
local business, and like factors. 

Imagine a boulevard, running east 
and west, from the downtown section 
of a city of 500,000 people. Once, 
this boulevard was a county turnpike, 
with country villages at two or three 
mile intervals. As the city grew, the 
villages became suburbs, the turnpike 
became a motor road, and today the 
boundaries of the suburbs have met 
and merged. From each old village 
crossroads have sprung up residence 
districts north and south. 

What kind of residence districts — 
white collar or khaki corduroy? How 


fast are they growing? Where do the 
people shop? Where do the bounda- 
ries of one territory end, and those of 
another begin? 

I know one such boulevard upon 
which, less than a mile apart, you may 
see a fine bank building, with bronze 
grills and plenty of marble, and also a 
“‘store” branch fitted up inexpensively, 
both belonging to the same branch 
system. Each is adapted to a distinct 
neighborhood, and the “‘store” branch, 
measured by profits per customer, is 
more profitable than the imposing 
“limit height” building that does duty 


“¢T he idea that branch banks 

are financial ‘chain stores’, 
alike as peas in a pod, is en- 
tirely misleading. For they 
render banking service in city 
neighborhoods, country towns, 
factory districts, well-to-do 
residential centers. 
territories are alike. Even 
chain stores are not as closely 
standardized as that! 
peas ina pod are different.” 


for a skyscraper in Los Angeles, where 
a rather wise city ordinance has regu- 
lated building height since the first 
days of the skyscraper activity. 

During the early period of expan- 
sion, when the branch system that 
grew by establishing branches instead 
of buying banks, was throwing out 
“feelers,” the question of boundaries 
was settled by an interesting ‘‘cut and 
try’? method. 

Roughly defining the boundaries of 
a desirable territory, the bank opened 
several inexpensive branches at what 
seemed to be the strategic points — 
junctions of main streets where the 
people might find it most convenient 
to bank. These temporary branches 
were manned by the minimum number 
of employees, but the latter were care- 
fully chosen for their ability to be 
friendly and helpful. 

After a year or so, one or two of these 
branches would have more business 
than the others, and the least active 
branches would be merged into the 
others, until there was a_ single 
branch. Then a substantial building 


No two 


Even 


Twenty-three 


was erected for the permanent branch. 

Out of such experience, the location 
department learned many facts about 
people which made possible the pre- 
liminary study of new sites, and the 
placing of full-fledged branches with 
pretty accurate measurements of the 
potential business. 

The idea that branch banks are 
financial “‘chain stores,” alike as peas 
in a pod, is entirely misleading. For 
they render banking service in city 
neighborhoods, country towns, factory 
districts, well-to-do residential sections. 
No two territories are alike, no two 
branches are alike. Even 
chain stores are not as closely 
standardized as that! Even 
peas in a pod are different. 

How many people—and 
what are they like? Having 
drawn a map of the territory 
after fixing its boundaries, 
“Location” next makes a 
study of the people to be 
served. Some of this infor- 
mationcanbe taken from late 
real estate maps and assess- 
ment records. But a house- 
to-house canvass is generally 
necessary to clear up vital 
points. 

The number of houses, the 
character of homes, as single 
family or apartment, the 
number of families, and the 
degree of renting or owner- 
ship, together with the value 
of houses, are important 
points. 

A typical territory in which 
a branch was located fur- 
nished the following figures: 

Actual count by the bank’s 
research department showed 
5,576 families, averaging 3.6 persons, 
total population 20,100. Growth in 
population in three years had been 
15 per cent. These families lived in 
5,523 dwellings, or 1.01 families per 
dwelling, indicating a_ single-family 
housing situation. 

Studies of vacant dwellings, new 
construction and real estate prices 
indicated that the community was 
stable and well-to-do, with most of its 
men in business, or holding salaried 
jobs. 

Figures for like territory elsewhere 
indicated that one and one-half bank 
accounts per family could be expected 
as potential business, this estimate 
being based on the assumption that 
the men did most of their checking 
bank transactions downtown, where 
their business interests were. In a 


self-contained community, where the 
men bank locally, the average number 
of accounts per family would be 
higher. 

The number of commercial and sav- 
ings accounts for such a neighborhood 
pretty closely equal each other, with 
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Even a bank has to have parking space nowadays for its depositors 


an average of $500 deposits per check- 
ing account, and $400 for the savings 
account. Here are round figures from 
nearly 1,700 mixed accounts in similar 
territory. 


Number of Accounts 
Commercial Savings 


325 
265 
135 
160 
885 
Total accounts, 1,690. 
Total commercial deposits 
Total savings deposits 


Under $100 
Under $100 
Under $500 
Over $500 


Thus, in such a neighborhood, with 
5,500 families, in round figures, there 
should be 4,100 checking accounts and 
4,000 savings accounts, with an aggre- 
gate of deposits amounting to 
$4,000,000. A rich plum! However, 
it has not been growing unnoticed in 
the sun and dew, for the neighborhood 
has had banks ever since it had 500 
families, and there are two individual 
banks and one branch of a rival system 
already doing business. 

Can another bank get a bite of this 
plum? 

To answer that question, “Location” 
makes further studies to determine 
various points: How much of the busi- 
ness is already taken care of by existing 
banks? What are the possibilities for 
establishing a new bank at some corner 
where better service would be given 
the neighborhood? What are the 
local business enterprises? Where do 
the people shop? And so forth. 

There is absolutely no standard 
footrule which can be laid on a com- 
munity, reducing its potential bank 


business to definite figures. Each 
neighborhood is a study in itself. 

Even the religion of the people may 
affect bank business! Let me give an 
amusing illustration: 

In one prosperous residence neigh- 
borhood, surveyed for bank business, 
the house-to-house canvass disclosed 
several blocks of poor dwellings. Had 
these belonged to the ordinary hewers 
of wood and drawers of water serving 
such a community, there would have 
been potential savings business. But 
the people there belonged to a religious 
sect which takes no thought for the 
morrow. Good people, excellent neigh- 
bors, but limiting themselves to the 
minimum in food, clothes and other 
worldly things. All that a bank does, 
of course, is take care of worldly pos- 
sessions. So the investigators drew a 
circle around that spot on the map, 
and wrote off those good people as a 
total loss from the standpoint of bank 
accounts. 


"THE amount of business already 

obtained by existing banks can be 
figured from their statements, using 
the ratio of checking and savings 
balances for such a_ neighborhood. 

The house-to-house canvass includes 
an enumeration of the shops by classes 
of business, so many grocery stores, 
butcher shops, oil stations, dry goods 
stores. In a balanced community, 
there is a working ratio for each kind 
of business, a grocery serving about 
650 people, a drug store 1,680, a fur- 
niture store 4,500, a clothing store 
5,600, a bank 10,000, a department 
store 45,000. These figures will be 
found in studies made by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, based 
on studies of neighborhood units 
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around New York, and will serve as a 
basis for computing similar ratios in 
other parts of the country. 

If the number of food stores or 
clothing stores is below the ratio, that 
indicates that the people go elsewhere 

to shop, and here comes 
in a new and significant 
fact about retail busi- 
ness. 

Ten years ago, people 
shopped on foot. To- 
day, they shop in cars. 
Downtown stores are los- 
ing business to neigh- 
borhood stores. The 
motorist goes, not where 
there are crowds of shop- 
pers, but where there is 
parking space. The busy 
shop may have few 
people at any time, and 
be located in a quiet 
neighborhood. Plenty of 
parking space on side 
streets or vacant lots is 
the attraction. Even a 
bank has to have parking 

space nowadays for its depositors. 

Motorists will drive to the nearest 
shop with good stocks and ample 
parking space. But they will not 
cross highways with heavy traffic. 

If the community is short of retail 
stores, for its population, then the 
people are driving elsewhere to buy 
their everyday necessities, and this will 
govern the location of a bank. Ina 
community of that kind, a new bank 
might be opened on the busiest un- 
occupied corner, and still not be as 
well situated as one handy to a drive- 
in market, where housewives can do 
their banking when they do their 
shopping. Such conditions will govern 
the placing of a new bank in the neigh- 
borhood itself, and in the case of pur- 
chasing established banks, may indi- 
cate their relocation. 

In the California branch banking 
system which has grown by the pur- 
chase of existing banks, there has been 
just as much need for location study 
as with the other system, growing 
through new branches. 

In the chain store business, it has 
been learned that nothing pulls down 
revenue and profits faster than the 
wrong type store in a given neigh- 
borhood, or the wrong kind of man- 
agement. 

A “white collar” manager with 4 
Boston accent in a gas works neigh- 
borhood will scare customers away, 
while a hearty fellow who hates a stifl 
collar, of the type who will get along 
splendidly in an industrial section, has 
just as devastating an effect upon the 
gentle housewives and faithful servants 
of a high-class residence neighborhood. 

There is no difference in “chain 
banking.”’ The manager and employees 
must fit the customers, and the bank 


(Continued on page 57) 
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ystem for Mortgage Loans 


The Reliable Current Information That 
Is Necessary for Efficient Management 


HE business of making and pur- 
chasing mortgage loans by banks 
or affiliated companies has 

opened up a profitable field of finance 
wherever there has been an increase in 
local capital. In the past, when an 
owner of real estate entered the market 
as a borrower, it became necessary to 
find an investor who was willing to in- 
vest the specific amount of the mort- 
gage offered for the duration of time 
that the loan was required. Now, 
with the mortgage loan company acting 
as a clearing house for both those with 
capital to invest and those in need of 
more or less long term loans on real 
property which they own or in which 
they have an equity, both interests are 
promptly, efficiently and profitably 
served. 

Without attempting to go into the 
history of real estate loans or the place 
of mortgage loan companies in our 
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Comptroller, Federal-American National Bank, 
Washington, D. C 


in order that dividends may be unin- 
terrupted—that intends to “shoot 
square”’ with the Treasury Department 
in its returns of income for tax purposes. 

The initial operations of a mortgage 
loan company assume a hue so rosy 
that it is not difficult for the manage- 
ment to anticipate and distribute 
profits in amounts all out of proportion 
to the actual earning power of the capi- 
tal employed. If a substantial portion 
of the original capital is invested in 
second mortgages purchased at a dis- 
count, it would seem to be elementary 
accounting judgment to spread the 
potential profit represented by the 
discount over the period of time that 
the mortgages have to run, yet there 


have been many instances in which 
no part of the discount has been re- 
served but the whole amount credited 
to current profits and distributed to 
stockholders, resulting in depleted 
working capital, passed dividends, 
shrinkage in market value of shares 
and, in extreme cases, reorganization. 
That such treacherous errors in ac- 
counting for profits may be avoided is 
the purpose of this article. 

The customary capitalization of 
companies of this character consists 
of the issuance of both preferred and 
common shares, either on subscription 
for shares of each class separately or 
in units of preferred and common. 
Ordinarily shares of the first class are 
non-voting and bear a fixed dividend «~ 
rate cumulative, are preferred both as 
to assets and earnings and are callable 
at a stated time at a premium. Com- 
mon stock carries the voting right, 
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present financial scheme, or their pros- 
pects for the future, I intend to limit 
this study to the high lights of an 
accounting set-up that is necessary for 
the company that intends to organize 
on a sound, business-like basis —that 
wants to know at all times exactly 
What its financial condition is—that 
wants to equalize its operating profits 
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SECURED GY SECOND OF TRUST ON LOT Square 

MOTE, NOW AMOUNTING TO 

MAKER LOAN WO. 
Address Presises: Lot. Sq. 
Assumed by 
Address Interest rate. 
Date 
Assumed by Maturity 
Address Extended to 
Assumed by 
Address Paid 
DATE PARTICULARS  (Wames and Addresses of Purchasers, ete.) DEBIT CREDIT BALANCE 
Semi -annual Semi-annuel Semi -e rmuel 
interest Due Paid interest Due Paid interest Due Paid 
RECORD OF FIRST TRUST LOANS NEGOTIATED 


which right may also run to the holders of preferred shares 
in the event that preferred dividends remain unpaid for a 
specified length of time. In states that permit the issuance 


of no-par value shares, the common stock is usually no-par 


stock, the shares going with the preferred stock as bonus 
stock or being sold at a stated or declared value per share. 


Preferred stocks of this character in well-managed com- 


panies are generally highly regarded as an investment. 


and are attractive to investors of the 
class that might otherwise invest in 
first mortgage bonds. The yield 
should be certain and the market 
fluctuation negligible. When common 
shares are issued for value, the invest- 
ment therein is more speculative, as 
common stock equity lends security to 
the preferred shares; and as the possi- 
bility for profit is greater, the common 
stock usually shows greater fluctuation 
in the open market. 


ON these points we can add little 

that isn’t already available in the 
existing literature on corporate financ- 
ing. Any one interested in further 
study of capitalization of corpora- 
tions is referred to “Corporation 
Procedure” by Conyington, Pinker- 
ton and Bennett, ““No Par Stock” by 
Robbins and other standard works on 
the subject. 

Accounting for stock subscriptions 
and issued shares is not at all compli- 
cated. The general corporation laws 
of the various states prescribe the 
records that must be kept. Where a 
company transfers its own stock, it 
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becomes one of the duties of the accountant to 
maintain suitable stock ledgers and transfer journals. 
It is advisable to record the payment of dividends 
on cards made out in the name of the stockholders, 
in order that annual information returns may easily 
be prepared at income tax time. 

The accountant for a mortgage loan company 
must interest himself in the documents supporting 
each investment from the very inception of the 
transaction. The receipt of a loan application is 
the first step in office routine. Usually two forms 
of application are used, one for first mortgage loans 
and another for second mortgage loans. There is a 
wide variation in the amount and character of 
information required from applicants by different 
companies. Some companies get pictures of the 
properties as a part of the record. Local conditions 
will govern in preparing an application form but in 
all instances the applicant should give enough in- 
formation to allow the members of an appraisal 
committee to make a decision as to whether or not 
the application is entitled to further consideration. 
By insisting on complete information, the office 
manager may be able to reduce the work of the 
appraisal committee materially. This committee is 
charged with exacting duties and it should be com- 
posed of men who possess a background of long 
experience in valuing real estate. When a property 
is appraised, the investigation should be conducted 
thoroughly, so that the members of the committee 
can certify as to values of land and improvements. 
Such a certification over the signatures of the com- 
mittee members should be made a part of the file of 
papers supporting each loan. 

In some instances it is desirable to keep a daily 
journal of applications with notations indicating 


acceptance or rejection. Such a record may only show the 
number of applications received monthly but to that extent 
it is an index to the popularity of the company. 


To prevent possible future misunderstanding, a notation 


should be made on each rejected application showing that 
the applicant has been notified of the decision. 


When an application is accepted, the first step is to have 


the title to the property examined. Correspondence with 
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the title or abstract company should 
be made a part of the loan folder. 
Loans should be numbered consecu- 
tively and enclosed in a folder, which 
will serve as a practicable container for 
all the papers relating to a loan. The 
use of such a folder in- 
sures that all papers in 
a case will be clipped per- 
manently in one place 
and, as they are filed flat, 
the contents are more 
accessible than if filing is 
done in the old style 
document size loan jacket. 
The folder should contain 
space for a brief of con- 
siderable information on 


will be controlling accounts only and as 
a supplement thereto, subsidiary ledgers 
should be maintained. Suggested forms 
are shown in Figures 4 and 5. Figure 
4 is designed to record second mort- 
gages calling for periodic reductions in 
principal. Figure 5 is for 
first mortgage loans, pro- 
vision being made for 
proper record in the event 
that all or any part of the 
loan is sold to investors. 
As far as the general 
accounting for profits is 
concerned, this study con- 
templates the full accrual 
method. Another im- 


the inside left-hand cover 
(Figure 1). Ordinarily a loan folder 
contains the following documents: 

Application. 

Appraisal report (if separate from 
application). 

Correspondence with title or abstract 
company. 

Settlement statement. 

Certificate of title or abstract. 

Policies of insurance covering the 
property. 

Recorded mortgage or recorder’s 
receipt for same. 

Certificates of taxes. or 
assessments. 

Now we come to the bookkeeping. 
The journal entry of every loan trans- 
action usually contains at least three 
of the elements of asset, liability, 
income and expense. The settlement 
statement of the loan will be the basis 
for the journal entry, and the trans- 
action should be carefully thought out 
before it is booked. A combination 
cash book and journal (Figure 2) is 
very satisfactory for entries such as 
usually arise in finance companies. 

It will handle all transactions and no 
other cash book or general journal will 
be required. A columnar arrangement 
with columns totaled monthly, facili- 
tates general 
ledger posting and 
monthly closing. 
The ‘Miscellan- 
eous” debit and 
credit column 
takes care of any 
items that do not 
come under the 
printed classifica- 
tion. These mis- 
cellaneous items 
should of course 
be posted to the 
general ledger 
separately. 

An example of 
a satisfactory 
general ledger 
Sheet is shown 
in Figure 3. 

Certain general 


special 
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portant feature that may be 
touched on at this point is 
the method of valuation of long term in- 
vestments purchased, particularly sec- 
ond mortgage notes. The writer recom- 
mends that all notes purchased be 
charged into the accounts at face value 
but that for balance sheet purposes, 
the face value be shown “‘in short’ and 
the amount of unearned discount 
deducted therefrom, carrying out the 
net or readily realizable value in the 
balance sheet. It will be seen that two 
accounts will be set up immediately 
on the purchase of a deferred payment 
second mortgage: the asset account, 
and the deferred earning account, or 
unearned discount, the net being the 
purchase price. The technique of dis- 
tributing the unearned discount into 
current profits over the life of the loan 
will be discussed later, so, having dis- 
posed of the above general principals, 
we will consider the accounting treat- 
ment of commission and discount in 
relation to earnings. 

The charge made for making a first 
mortgage loan is a commission and is 
income in the month the loan is made. 
It is so considered by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for income tax pur- 
poses. Accordingly such commissions 
should go into the proper income 
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account at the time the loan entry is 
journalized. 

Where paper is purchased at a dis- 
count, however, the discount must be 
deferred to cover the expected life of 
the loan. If a monthly payment 
second mortgage, with balance due in 
five years, is purchased at a discount 
of $600, it is reasonable accounting to 
take into profits $10 per month. For 
income tax purposes, however, it is not 
necessary to return $120 in a given 
twelve-month period, as the Bureau 
requires as a return of the discount in 
each taxable year that proportion of 
each payment on principal received in 
that year which the total profit to be 
realized upon the payment of the mort- 
gage, representing the difference be- 
tween the purchase price and the face 
value, bears to the face of the mortgage. 


HILE an estimated amount can 

be deducted from current earnings 
monthly as an addition to the reserve 
for current year’s income tax, the 
actual amount of tax payable can only 
be accurately determined at the end 
of any fiscal year after the books have 
been closed. In general, the items 
composing income and deductions 
therefrom as shown by the tax return, 
will conform with the annual state- 
ment of income and profit and loss. 
The exception will be in the discount 
earned account, as for the purpose of 
internal earnings statements, discount 
will have been converted into profits 
over the life of the loan, as previously 
explained, while for income tax pur- 
poses, gain from discount is reported 
only in proportion to the principal 
payments made during the fiscal year. 
This means that the discount earned 
account, according to the books, and 
the discount gain reported for tax 
purposes, must be reconciled on a work 
sheet or supplementary record. This 
must be made a part of the office copy 
of the return in order that any field 
agent examining 
the accounts at a 
later date may not 
run into trouble in 
verifying the cor- 
rectness of the re- 
turn. In con- 
structing this 
work sheet, it is 
necessary to anal- 
yze every transac- 
tion in the loan 
accounts for the 


note) 2 period covered by 


the return. The 


quired to build up 
the work sheet are 
as follows: 

(1) Trial bal- 
ance of all loans 


ledger accounts 


at beginning of 
period. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Small Loan and His Little 
Brother, Better Account 


REWARD 


Keep an eye open for this pair! The 
are wanted in all states. They are difficult 
to capture due to the fact their methods 
change according to the bank they are in. 
However, the basis of their schemes re- 
mains unchanged—stealing public good 
will through modern methods and keeping it. 


HERE are ten letters on my desk 
this morning. We look at the 
first: ‘Do you think a small loan 

department would help our bank?” 

A glance at the second: “What 
kind of promissory note can you recom- 
mend for our character loan plan?” 

The third: “Is it, in your opinion, 
possible for us to get $50,000 in good 
loans here in Butcher?” 

Fourth: “Please send us a few 
samples of the forms you use.” 

While the hunt is on for extras, the 
second mail arrives with five more 
requests. 

The answer to that first letter about 
“Do you think a small loan depart- 
ment would help our bank?” covers 
exactly six and one-half closely typed 
pages. When the second is dictated 
it is 12:30. The remaining stack of 
thirteen stand there looking at me 
reproachfully. 

Undoubtedly, the air that pervades 
a small loan department is invigorating, 
If you inhale it and do not toss aside 
your cane and glory in the re-vitalizing, 
restorative effects, you are in very, 
very bad shape. 

The fad for special departments to 
handle personal loans is new and devel- 
oping rapidly. Within the last month 
more than eighteen new departments 
have been installed in our banks. The 
movement is logical. For almost a 
decade our nation has been infested 
with hundreds upon hundreds of mini- 
ature personal loan offices. Every mer- 
chant interested in retailing has at- 
tempted to operate his own individual 
loan bureau. Some of these have been 
run successfully but more of them 
have not. The practice has lacked 
one great essential —ability to make 
sound loans. Unfortunately merchants 


By Howard Haines 


Twins 


do not have the credit wisdom of 
bankers. This has been clearly indi- 
cated by the rapidly declining number 
of retail dealers during the past five 
years. Now the installment merchant 
welcomes the entrance of leading banks 
into the field of small loans. How 
much better it might have been for 
our economic structure had _ these 
loans been handled by our banks all 
the time — the place where they right- 
fully belonged. 

The movement is also profitable. 
In previous articles we have illustrated 
the actual plan on which savings loans 
are being made. Practically all banks 
are using the discount method by 
which from 6 per cent to 8 per cent 
straight interest is deducted in advance 
for yearly loans. The face of the note 
is paid back in twelve equal payments. 

When you actually get going in this 
small loan business, there are some 
surprising features—some amazing 
cross-currents — that spring up. For 
instance, you discover that in addition 
to the profit on the loans, which is 
usually from 40 per cent to 50 per 
cent greater than formerly derived 
from sixty and ninety day notes, there 
is also another twin profit. You will 
perhaps spend a year in small loans 
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before you actually notice this second 
added advantage-—the gradual im- 
provement of checking and saving 
accounts. 

The relation of small accounts to 
small loans is so close that they must 
almost go hand in hand. You can 
improve the one and the other goes 
with it, especially if you make it your 
business so to direct them. 


HERE is the case of Mrs. J. Winchell 

—you know her. She has kept a 
checking account for a long time. Her 
affairs fluctuate, like other people’s. 
Recently she had a few small over- 
drafts —her balance was running much 
lower than usual -—still the bank did 
not wish to lose the account. 

“What seems to be the trouble, 
Mrs. Winchell?” 

“Two or three things, Mr. Brown. 
We had a sick boy and John was laid 
off temporarily. This, with a few 
other bills, put us behind.” 

Most —at least we can say many — 
of the overdrafts you have each day, 
are just this type of account. Reli- 
able customers who are temporarily, 
through certain sets of circumstances, 
hard hit. Your personal loan depart- 
ment solves the problem. Practically 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Eliminate | 


1~Missing” Checks 
2~Separate Check Filing 
35 ~ Check Filing Clerk Based on aa average of twenty checks per 


unt, per mth, the “Check-O-Matic” will 

Check Fili ing Equipment ‘= 900 
and their 18,000 checks. This capacity is ex- 

5 ~ Overtime at Statement clusive of the space required for current checks 


of heavy payrolls or very active commercial 


M aking Time accounts, which are cared for in another 


manner, 


The “Check-O-Matic” is not an experiment. It has been in use in a number 
of progressive banks since 1926. These banks have proved it to be a practical 
device for filing checks and statement sheets together at the time the state- 
ment is posted. Wherever it has been installed, it has demonstrated decided 
economic advantages in relation to time and personnel. 

The reminder below, pinned to your letterhead, will bring you an interesting 
bulletin describing its principles and operation. 


OTHER SHAW-WALKER "Bu 
EQUIPMENT: ilt Like a 


We are interested in 
knowing how we might 
effect real economies in 
our check and state- 
ment sheet posting and 
filing. Send us full in- 
formation about the 
**Check-O-Matic.”’ 


Address: Shaw-Walker, 
Bank Department, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Insulated Ledger Desk 
Insulated Filing Cabinet 
Filing Cabinets 
Check-O- Matic 
Check Sorting Racks 
Ledger Equipment 
Forms for All Records 
Posting Trays 
Trucks of All Kinds 


And all necessary equipment 


for all bank systems Special Bank Representatives In All Principal Cities 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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onsider the 
Radio Medium 


Its Use by Banks 
and a Study of the 
Course to Pursue 
for Broadcasting 


By W. R. Morehouse 


Vice-president, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles 


HETHER or not banks can use 
radio programs effectively in 
building up their business is a 
much debated question. That radio 
has won the hearts of the American 
people as few other scientific marvels 
have, is apparent on every hand. 
Today 43,000,000 people have radio 
receiving sets at their command. It 
is no exaggeration to say that millions 
of dials are tuning off and on from 
early morning to late at night. 

- That radio has achieved universal 
greatness in the first ten years of its 
history is seen by the important uses 
made of it. For the first time in the 
history of the world a great political 
campaign was very largely fought out 
over the air. For the first time the 
people of the United States regardless 
of their geographical location could sit 
“in their own back yard,” and hear 
the voice of Herbert Hoover speaking 
from his front veranda in Palo Alto, 
California, or hear Governor Smith 
speaking from New York City. For 
the first time in the history of the 
world, orchestras playing in New York 
City can be heard in the remotest 
corners of the North American Con- 
tinent. 

The fact that millions of people 
tune in on certain programs and keep 
tuned in, proves conclusively that 
certain radio programs are a welcome 
guest in millions of homes. Being an 
invited guest, figuratively speaking. 
radio has a great advantage over 
mediums which force themselves upon 
the public’s attention uninvited. 

A bold statement to make, and one 
that will withstand a most thorough 
investigation, is that a radio program 
broadcast over a nation-wide network 
of broadcasting stations will reach 
simultaneously a larger audience, based 
on cost, than has ever been reached by 
any other medium known to man. As 
this claim is above contradiction, it is 
just as reasonable to say that a 


popular program broadcast over a 
first-class local station will reach a 
larger audience locally than can be 
reached by any other medium within 
the same cost. 

A radio audience is a mixed audience. 
One type of listeners despise jazz 
music while another type can listen to 
jazz by the hour. Some like instructive 
talks on astronomy, while others prefer 
detective stories. Still another type 
will listen interestedly to short talks on 
investments, banking or trust services. 
Radio commands the attention simul- 
taneously of entire families and of 
entire groups. In this regard it has 
a great advantage over the family 
newspaper which is read by only one 
member at a time. Radio reaches the 
masses as well as the classes. It visits 
the shack on the same level that it 
enters the mansion. 

Success or failure in the use of radio 
depends on the type of program broad- 
cast. The most powerful broadcasting 
station in the United States is helpless 
when it comes to forcing the public to 
listen to a poor program. On the other 
hand, a small under-powered station 
can keep its audience up into the wee 
hours of the night listening to a popu- 
lar program, all of which proves that 
success or failure in radio broadcast 
depends on the type and quality of 
programs broadcast. As one success- 
ful broadcaster has stated, ““To disre- 
gard the public’s preference is to fail.” 


EXPERIMENTS in the use of radio 

programs have shown that radio is 
regarded as a source of entertainment. 
This being the case, the larger portion 
of a program should be entertainment, 
and it stands to reason that it should 
be used during the greater part of a 
program. 

One of the best tests of the pulling 
power of radio broadcasts for banks 
that I know of is that recently con- 
ducted by the United States National 
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The quartette of the United States National Bank of Denver—one of the 
most successful of 


the broadcasting financial institutions 


Bank of Denver. Obviously the 
United States National has no way of 
determining the full benefits which it 
is deriving from its radio broadcasts. 
It has been able, however, to trace 
certain tangible results to radio. 

In response to a broadcast advocat- 
ing a budget for home expenses and 
offering to mail a budget book free on 
request, the United States National 
received more than 500 requests 
through the mails for books while 
hundreds of their radio listeners called 
in person. These requests came from 
points scattered throughout the United 
States. It was noticeable that requests 
coming through the mail invariably 
carried the street address of the bank. 
This was accounted for by the fact 
that in many references to the bank its 
street address was given. Although 
these budget books were mentioned 
over the air for the last time in January, 
four months later requests were still 
coming in by mail from out-of-town 
points. 

A house-to-house canvass of the 
home city of the United States 
National Bank, disclosed that over 
59 per cent of the homes had radios. 
Of the families having radios, 80 per 
cent had listened to the bank’s pro- 
grams. Of these listeners, 87 per cent 
spoke very highly of the programs 
while the remaining 13 per cent were 
non-committal. Of persons opening 
new accounts at the United States Na- 
tional Bank, 75 per cent stated that they 
had listened to the programs and liked 
them very much. 

Another very striking example of 
the power of radio is that of building 
and loan associations in California, 
many of which are using radio with 
great success. From July 1, 1927, to 
July 1, 1928, the assets of all building 
and loan associations in California 
increased $55,393,000 or 22.8 per 
cent. From July 1, 1928 to July 1, 
1929, they increased $146,099,000 
(Continued on page 34) 
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‘ BROOKMIRE 
BANKS...and BUSINESS 


UT of the collapse in security prices has arisen a situ- 

ation filled with larger opportunity than at any time 

since 1921. Sound judgment will be rewarded in far larger 
measure than at any time for years. But, keen and searching 
analysis will be required to uncover the industrial and invest- 
ment situations of greatest merit. @ The Brookmire organ- 
ization is particularly qualified to serve and serve well at this 
time. It has studied the course of American business for 
more than 25 years. Its conclusions regarding security values 
are built around fundamental research. Its advice is founded 
only on basic information. It is such advice and only such advice 
that is of dependable value to banks and individuals. @ Through 
Brookmire Service, banks receive specific supervision of the 


investment of their reserve funds. They are provided, too, 
with a specialized source of counsel which they utilize in 
advising depositors, 


. - Information concerning Brookmire Service as it applies 
: particularly to banks may be obtained by addressing 
. our Executive Department at 551 Fifth Avenue, 

- New York, N. ¥. 
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BROOK MIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE 
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,, NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO ROCHESTER DETROIT ne 
h ST. LOUIS ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SPOKANE PORTLAND TORONTO 

: ERIE MONTREAL MEMPHIS CINCINNATI NEWARK PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS 

a THE LARGEST AND OLDEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS CHARACTER IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Contrast the modern, efficient 


Century Protectograph imme- 
diately above, with the model 


marketed in 1899. Below it 
are shown some of the other 
business safeguards developed 
y Todd—a Greenbac Chec 
with its remarkable _self-cancel- 
in feature, a Super-Safety 
Check and a Todd Check Signer. 


SYSTEM 
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SINGLE JOB. 


PERFECTING MATERIALS AND DEVICES PROTECT 
FINANCIAL DOCUMENTS AGAINST ALTERATION. 


June, 1899. In a small wood-shed in Rochester, two 
men were working to provide protection for a harassed 
banking world. The raising of bank drafts had become 
an easy and profitable business. No one could prevent 
it. Tinted papers, perforating and crimping devices 
had proved of little avail against skilful gangs of 
professional operators. 

The Todd brothers, believing that the problem was a 
mechanical one, produced the instrument pictured at 
the upper left. It employed an entirely new principle, 
shredding indelible ink under heavy pressure, into the 
very fiber of the paper itself. From its purpose, it was 
named ‘‘Protectograph.”” And protection has been the 
impelling idea behind the Todd organization ever since. 

That first machine, with its famous limiting line, 
“NOT OVER THIRTY DOLLARS ($30),” put an 
abrupt end to draft-raising. But it could not cover a 
change in payee’s name, or in date and number. And 
so the Todds went to work again, seeking to perfect 
their protection. For thirty-one years, they outguessed 
master criminals. As fast as a new method of fraud was 
devised, they found a new way to frustrate it. 

Today, Todd offers to banks, to businesses and to 
individuals a service of protection that is complete and 


versatile.... It includes modern Protectographs of 


varied types, writing checks, drafts and vouchers, with 
amazing speed, in words and figures, for exact amounts. 
...It includes Greenbac Checks which cancel them- 
selves at the first attempted alteration and are made 
up only to individual order. It includes also the new 
Super-Safety Check Paper, attractive, long-lived, 
made especially for banks to issue to their depositors. 
... The sole remaining check hazard, forgery of sig- 
nature and endorsement, is covered by Forgery 
Bonds which Todd users receive from the General 
Indemnity Corporation of America at substantial reduc- 
tions on standard rates. 

Supplementing the Todd system, is the Check Signer, 
which signs and stacks checks at the rate of 7500 an 
hour, relieving important executives from the arduous 
and time-wasting task of doing it by hand. 

To a business world which handles 90-95% of its 
transactions by check, the safety and efficiency of the 
Todd service is apparent and important. As the years 
pass, that service will be bettered and broadened. Todd 
will continue to pioneer. And the name “Todd” will 
always signify “protection.” The Todd Company, 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Protectograph eliminates a large percent- 

age of all check frauds by preventing raised 

amounts. The Woudeutnenaels is made in a 

variety of models, one for every check-writing 

requirement, priced from $22.50 up. Only 
d can make a Goutestnasiam. 


Todd Greenbac Checks, with their patented 

self-canceling features, eliminate another 

source of many check losses by preventin 

change of payee’s name, date and number an 

“counterfeiting.” Superbly printed or litho- 

graphed, they are made only to order, never 
sold in blank. 


Standard Forgery Bonds cover the remaining 
check-fraud i namely, forgery of 
signature and forgery of endorsement. Quali- 
fied Todd users receive policies at the most 
advantageous discounts from the General 
Indemnity Corporation of America. 


PROTECTION 
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or 49.8 per cent, notwithstanding the 
trend of savings was downward for 
at last six months of the year. During 
this record-breaking year you could 
tune in on a building and loan associa- 
tion program almost any hour of the 
day or night. In fact, I have tuned 
in on as many as three different build- 
ing and loan association’s programs 


. by simply turning one off and tuning 


in on another station. On Sunday 
mornings as early as eight o’clock I 
have picked up some building and loan 
association broadcasting, to say noth- 
ing of a building and loan “Home 
Sweet Home” program at ten o’clock 
Sunday mornings regularly. While 
it is not claimed that an increase of 
49.8 per cent against the odds of 
declining savings generally, is to be 
credited 100 per cent to radio broad- 
cast, it may safely be claimed that 
through radio, building and loan 
associations have obtained much of 
this increase. 

Because of the high character of 
banks, their programs should be con- 
servative and of good quality. In 
fact, the personality and character of 
a bank is reflected in the type of its 
advertising and publicity. Naturally, 
many people will judge the character 
of the bank by the type of its radio 
programs. If it broadcasts programs 
that are largely jazz, the public will 


_ regard it as a jazzy bank. If a bank’s 


program is frivolous and punctuated 
with jokes, the public will not take 
the bank seriously. If on the other 
hand, its programs are conservative 
and of good quality, the public will 
regard it as a conservative bank of 
high standing. 

No subject in banking grips the 
interest of the conservative listener 
as firmly as an “A. B. C.” discussion 
of certain trust services, especially 
when discussed in question and answer 
form. 

To illustrate: What married woman 
isn’t vitally interested in listening to 
a discussion of this question: “If a 
married man dies without leaving a will, 
who inherits his property?” 
Or, this question: “If a married 
woman dies without a_ will, 
who will inherit her separate 
property?” 

With millions of people in- 
vesting their surplus in all 
types of investments, a frank 
discussion of investments over 
the radio will be well received. 

With more than 51,000,000 
bank depositors in the United 
States, it naturally follows 
that a discussion of the proper 
use of bank checks and bank 
deposits will command wide 
attention. 

A bank’s anniversary, or its 
removal to new quarters, or the 
installation of a new service, 


supply good material for a number 
of programs. 

Where there is a choice of several 
broadcast stations, a bank should use 
the station that does not broadcast 
programs that are largely advertise- 
ments. Radio stations, like news- 
papers, have indefinable personalities. 

To be highly effective, programs 
should be broadcast at an hour that is 
most popular with the public, and 
having selected such an hour, a bank 
should insist on retaining it perma- 
nently. As every experienced user of 
radio knows, there is a great advantage 
in having the same hour, for in time 
it becomes fixed in the minds of many 
listeners, who, almost automatically, 
tune in when that hour arrives. As 
time passes, this regular audience is 
augmented by new recruits, many of 
whom become regulars. 


URVEYS have shown that certain 

subjects make their best appeal at 
certain hours of the day. 

Home economics, cooking, health 
and budgeting programs that especially 
appeal to women, are out of their 
proper place after 6.00 p.m. This is 
because women make up our daylight 
radio audiences to a large degree. 
From 6 p.m. until 9.30 o’clock, pro- 
grams of the highest type reign su- 
preme. Jazz and dancing programs 
are at their best from 9.30 p. m. until 
midnight. For best results, a program 
such as a bank would broadcast, should 
go on the air somewhere from 7.30 p. m. 
to 9.30 p. m. 

A bank will make a “ten strike”’ if 
it follows a popular program, for in 
doing so it inherits the thousands 
upon thousands of listeners who were 
tuned in on the previous program. 
Being tuned in, it naturally follows 
that many will remain tuned in. The 
value of this carryover cannot be 
under-estimated, for it is certain to 
augment a bank’s regular listeners 
by many thousands. 

An old established bank that broad- 
casts is assured a large audience, 
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provided its programs are of a popular 
kind. Naturally every one of its 
customers are very much interested 
in anything that it does or says. Let 
them know that their bank is broad- 
casting a program and they will listen 
in. They compose the nucleus of what 
may grow to be a large radio audience. 
If a bank chooses to do so, it can 
stimulate and increase their interest 
in its programs by giving them advance 
notice of its broadcasts. Posters 
placed in its lobby may be used with 
good effect. 

When the phonograph made its 
debut, it was hailed as a marvel of 
American ingenuity. Ten years ago 
came the radio which the public was 
quick to see was easily tuned in and 
when tuned in needed no further atten- 
tion—no changing of records and 
needles and no winding. 

Book lovers soon saw in the radio 
relief for their tired eyes. For many 
people, reading requires physical effort. 
They discovered that while eyes tire 
readily and eye-strain led to nervous- 
ness and headaches, the ear does not 
tire ordinarily, and so radio gained 
many new converts. 

Winter programs are always prefer- 
able to summer programs, and for 
this reason banks that are regular 
users of the radio discontinue their 
programs temporarily during the sum- 
mer months. Summer climatic condi- 
tions are conducive to static and other 
defects in reception and, consequently, 
a program does not go over as well as 
in the winter months when climatic 
conditions are almost ideal for broad- 
casting. 

Also during the summer months 
there is a general letting down in busi- 
ness with about 20 per cent of a city’s 
population out of town on vacations. 

All speaking parts relative to a bank 
should be typewritten and read into 
the microphone, as though speaking 
extemporaneously, in order to insure 
that only such statements are made 
as the bank approves, for once a state- 
ment is made into a microphone, it is 
beyond recall. If typewritten 
and if later it becomes neces- 
sary to check up on what was 
broadcast, reference can be 
made direct to the written copy. 
Extemporaneous remarks and 
wise cracks may “get by” on 
“hair tonic” programs, but they 
should never be permitted on 
the program of a bank. 

For good results, banking 
subjects should be discussed 
from the public’s point of view 
and never entirely from the 
bank’s standpoint. Lest 
bankers forget, let me say 
that the average person is more 
interested in himself and what 
the bank has to say that will 
benefit him, than he is in the 
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Thirty-five 


Discontent 
your first step 


F you’re contented—satisfied with 
I your lot—merely hoping for things 

to come your way, the chances 
are you’ll stay where you are. 

If you’re dissatisfied—discontented 
—studying over what the future holds 
and how you’re going to get ahead — 
that can be your first step to success. 

Be dissatisfied with yourself but 
don’t stop there—let your dissatisfac- 
tion stir you to constructive action. 

Analyze yourself and your ability, 
find out why you aren’t going ahead, 
see what successful men have done to 
deserve success. 

You'll find that there’s an easy way 
out—a short cut to bigger ability and 
larger success—if you are really in 
earnest. 

It lies through the field of special- 
ized business training—that’s where 
the big rewards are paid. That’s where 
you should be. 


@ 


Listen a moment to what other 
men who were in the same position you are today have done. 

These are not unusual cases—similar reports come over our 
desks every day in the year. 

For instance, W. A. Day wanted more money but he didn’t 
wish to change employers—he made up his mind to get more 
money right where he was. That meant he must make himself 
worth more money to his employer, and that, in turn, meant 
training. LaSalle training was the answer—in two years, his 
salary increased 73.3%. 

Mr. Paui F. Bourscheidt was Assistant Actuary of the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company. Eleven months after enrolling with 
LaSalle, he was promoted and his salary increased 30 per cent. 
Since then he has been made Assistant Secretary and Office 
Manager of this great company, and todav he is being entrusted 
with larger and larger responsibilities. 

These are men who grew without seeking new employment. 
On the other hand, you may want to be in business for yourself. 

In that case, consider W. R. MacNeal and J. H. Bryson. 

Mr. Bryson was a young grocery clerk at $40 a month. Today 
he is president of the Bryson Novelty Manufacturing Company, 


Tell us which of the following courses of 
home- study training interests you most. 
Business Management: Managerial, Law—LL.B. Degree. 

es and Department Executive positions. Commercial Law. 
Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- Banking and Finance. 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Expert Bookkeeping. 


Accountant, etc. 

Modern Salesmanship: Training for all =. Ser Advanced 

—— in retail, or y Modern Business Correspondence. 
Credit and Collection Correspondence. 

Business English. 


Modern Foremanship. 
Industrial Management. 


Stenography—Stenotypy: Training in 
Personnel Management. selected business colleges tn the new ma- 
Traffic Management: Training for posi- chine shorthand. 


tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- Commercial Spanish. 

ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. Effective Speaking. 
Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. Railway Accounting. 
Railway Station Management. Paper Salesman’s Training. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 
gladly advise you without obligating you. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
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Greater Success! 


of Fayetteville, Tenn., doing a nation. 
wide business. Mr. MacNeal was a 
mature, successful executive, vice- 
president of an old established com- 
pany. Today, he is owner, president 
and general manager of Knadler & 
Lucas of Louisville, Ky. 


If you believe that your future suc- 
cess lies in a new field or with a dif- 
ferent employer— 


Read the experiences of C. J. Farris, 
of Tennessee, U. S. McIntyre of Ala- 
bama, and Zura E. Bells of California. 


Mr. Farris, at 45, was a Credit Man- 
ager at a small salary—now he is a 
Certified Public Accountant and head 
of a highly successful accounting firm. 
Mr. McIntyre was rate clerk for a 
western railroad—today he is oper- 
atinga traffic bureau forthreesouthern 
cities with an income increase of 
several hundred per cent. Mr. Bells 
was manager of a music goods store— 
now he is vice-president and sales 
manager of a prominent real estate 
firm and earning several times as 
much as when he enrolled with LaSalle. 


& 


We could cite hundreds and thousands of similar cases of dis- 
content leading to success through LaSalle training but these 
should be enough. What you need now is to act. 


We have prepared a special, new 64-page book for you. It tells 
in detail about LaSalle spare time training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method. It analyzes and discusses your field of business 
in a very interesting, vital way. It will be valuable to you for that 
information alone—if, in addition, it leads you to take advantage 
of LaSalle training, only your future can ever measure its real 
value to you. 


The coupon will bring this book, and another, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” to you quickly and without cost or obligation. 

And—in your spare hours at home—at low cost and easy 
terms—you can turn discontent into success if you are the 
right man. 


Measure the real meaning of your discontent by what you 
do with this coupon NOW. 


— — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle!_— — — — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 1359-R Chicago 


I would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 


(State subject in which you are interested) 


Please send me your book on the 
training indicated, outline of LaSalle 
plan, and a copy of ‘*Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’’—all entirely free. 
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LOK 


collapsible 

Collapsible 

PAT. U, S. AND CANADA 

ps the convenient and economical 
storage of old records of every kind. 

Now in use in America’s largest industrial 

and financial institutions. 


Illustrating A-124 Letter Size and A- 93 Check Size 


THE ONLY FILE 


Having 


1. Automatic Spring Lock 
2. Triple-Steel Reinforcement 
3. Heavy Three-Ply Bottom 
4. Handy Pull Strap 
5. Dust-Proof Top 
6. Sag-Proof Lid 

7. Bulge-Proof Ends 

8. All Surfaces Smooth 

9. Moisture Resisting 

10. Never-Spill Features 

11. Unusual Durability 

12. Portability and Lightness 


86 SIZES 


5 FINISHES 


Standard Line Finished in Tan only. De 
Luxe Line Olive Green, Mahogany, 
Walnut Oak 


Special Sizes Made to Order 


The “Spirit of Progress” finds nowhere 
a more definite expression than in 
Quik-Lok Storage Equipment, not only 
in their convenience, but in their me- 
chanical perfection. There is only one 
**Quik-Lok.”’ 


Quik-Loks cost less than interest and 
depreciation on steel files—and give active 
file efficiency. 


Quik-Lok storage file equipment will 
save you valuable space, time, confusion 
and embarrassment and possibly the 
irreparable loss of some valuable record. 


Great Corporations as well as individuals 
and smaller enterprises use and recom- 
mend Quik-Loks because they have 
come to the unbiased realization of their 
superiority—they know they are built for 
service in every sense of the word. 


Insist on seeing QUIK-LOKS before 
again purchasing storage files 
Complete Stocks carried in New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans, 


n Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Lincoln, Nebraska 


DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


THE KAY-DEE COMPANY 


Mfrs. Steel, Fibre and Paper } 
Transfer and Storage Files 


3619-3645 So. 36th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 


bank. If he can’t see how what is being 
said is going to help him, it’s “‘good- 
night” and he tunes out. 

When a bank broadcasts, it talks 
direct to the people. Like the tele- 
phone, it is a good substitute for a 
face-to-face talk. Everything that is 
said goes straight to those addressed. 
As a prominent banker who uses radio 
recently said: 

“How much more simple and eco- 
nomical in time and effort it is to be 
able to talk direct to a group of people 
than to write them. 

‘Speaking over radio is like standing 
up before the entire population of one’s 
state and speaking directly to the people 
therein with no loss of time and free 
from any obstructing or retarding 
intermediary. As I have previously 
said, the spoken word with the inflec- 
tions and emphasis that an experienced 
speaker naturally gives to his talks, 
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is much more impressive than mere 
abstract words.” 

There is such a thing as a saturation 
point in radio broadcast. Although 
radio is less than ten years old, there 
are already in the United States over 
700 broadcasting stations serving fully 
50,000,000 people. In New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles there are 
already too many stations to permit 
them all to remain on the air continu- 
ously during the entire day and eve- 
ning. Consequently, certain stations 
have been assigned certain hours when 
they can broadcast and certain hours 
when they must remain silent. The 
desirable hours of a day when a bank’s 
broadcast would be most effective are 
also limited. 

Because of these limitations, our 
bankers will serve their own interests if 
they will make a thorough study of 
radio as a business-building medium. 


Scenes Both Ways From the Border 


(Continued from page 18) 


have adopted the American plan of 
remitting by check monthly for their 
trade liabilities. They still make use 
of the Canadian system, however, in 
the collection of accounts against 
their own debtors. 

Lines of credit are granted by Cana- 
dian banks to customers on their own 
names, and also for the discount of 
trade paper referred to. 

Direct advances on the notes of the 
customers will be secured as_ they 
would be in other countries. 

Also in connection with loans to 
wholesale shippers of and dealers in 
certain natural products, those usually 
bought and sold for cash, and loans to 
wholesale manufacturers, the security 
may be under Section 88 of the Bank 
Act, which permits the bank under 
certain clearly specified conditions, to 
take as security an assignment or 
pledge on the stock in trade of the 
borrower while it remains in his pos- 
session, and is being dealt with by him 
in the usual course of trade. 


HE savings departments in Cana- 

dian banks are operated somewhat 
differently from those in» American 
banks. In Canada, all the chartered 
banks are savings banks as well as 
commercial banks, and the funds in 
the savings are separate from the other 
deposits only in the matter of records. 
The funds so obtained are utilized in 
the same way as other deposits, and, 
in fact, the banks depend on them for 
the bulk of their lendable funds. The 
Canadian theory is that, invested in 
commercial advances with adequate 
turnover, these funds are as safe as if 
in more fixed forms of investment, and 
are more liquid. 
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Theoretically, with these savings 
balances the banks may require notice 
of withdrawal, but in practice, checks 
against them are honored upon de- 
mand. The volume of turnover, how- 
ever, is less than with the ordinary 
business deposit, and this quality of 
permanence permits their free use in 
making loans and discounts. 

In the usual counter business in 
banks on both sides of the line, many 
checks on outside points are deposited. 
In Canada the general custom is to 
charge a commission on these, credit 
the customer at once, and realize on 
them either through the branch clear- 
ing system of the bank, or by means of 
the ordinary bank clearing systems. 

In the United States these out of 
town items go to the Federal Reserve 
Bank, which makes no charge for col- 
lection, but does not credit until it has 
had sufficient time to realize on them. 

The Canadian bank regards the 
negotiation of these checks on out-ol- 
town points in the light of an advance. 
and the commission charged is to cover 
the cost of handling the items and the 
interest on them while they are in 
process of collection. 

A bank is in business for the express 
purpose of making profits, and like any 
other business organization, it must 
have adequate profits if it is to prosper, 
and properly perform the duties for 
which it received its charter. It can- 
not earn these profits unless it gives 
satisfactory service to its clients. 
The Canadian banks have given this 
service through the branch system al. 
generally speaking, as low or lower 
rates than those current among our 
southern neighbors, in the West at any 
rate. So low have these rates been in 
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National 16 inch Circular door, one of the doors just installed for 
BADGER STATE BANK of MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


John J. O’Connell, President 


Kirchhoff and Rose, 


After Installation and Acceptance 


OW is your vault door and vault equipment 
going to look after installation? Are you going 
to be satisfied then? These are two questions 

worthy of your consideration before you finally de- 
cide which door to buy. 


The National Safe and Lock Company answers these 
questions for you from the start. National doors give 
you absolute protection. They have features that are 
nowhere excelled and in many instances are un- 
matched by other equipment. 


In design, in appearance, in customer approval, in 
weight, and in details of finish, where it would be 
so easy to cheapen both materials and processes, 
National doors are built up to a standard which is 
the highest in the entire field. 


Prove these claims to yourself by comparing National 
doors with others. Ask about replacement guarantees, 
time locks, size of bolts, crane hinges, finish plates, 
compressor blocks, and housings, weight and similar 
points. 


National Vault Doors Give You 
Unquestioned Superiority 


Then examine contracts. The National policy says that you 
must be satisfied and that the installation is subject to acceptance 
before you are under any obligation. Could such a contract be 
made if National doors were in any way short of what we claim? 


Get the facts. Our 40-page book shown 
below is yours for the asking. It will 
give you many facts you should know, 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LocK COMPANY 


Established 1883—46 years ago 


General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 
Works— East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


PREE 


If youare planning 
to buy a new vault 
door or vault equip- 
ment, this book 
contains facts of 
vitalimportance to 


i of experience are 
at your service. 


$ Attention of 


New York Office 
388 Broadway 


— |. This Book % The National Safe and Lock Co. 
2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full infor- 
mation on the subjects I have checked below. 
ODaylight Robbery 
OSafe Deposit Boxes [Vault Systematizers [Chests 


you. Our 46 years 


Chicago Office 
Tower Bldg. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 


Los Angeles Office 
Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
1429 S. Los Angeles St. 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OVault Linings OGrille Partitions 


OO Vault Lockers 
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Have your secre- 
tary buy #788, or 
send 10c to us for 
assorted samples to 
find your personal 
pen. Esterbrook 
PenCo.,52Cooper 
St., Camden N. J. 


or Brown Bros., Toronto 


A 


ACCO FASTENERS 


Rent Your Empty Boxes 


The spotlight of publicity is quickly turned 
onto your box department with Blotter-Boxes. 
Let us send you a few. They carry a simple 
message and a “boxey”’ feel that sells the box 
idea at a glance. 


THE FRANK MARTIN COMPANY 
Marshall Building 


CLEVELAND 


Canada, due to the competition for 
business between branches, that there 
is a growing belief among bankers that 
the multiplication of these offices has 
been overdone. 

Without the privilege of a note cir- 
culation based on assets, such an 
expansion would have been out of the 
question, as the mere supplying of 
4,000 offices in Canada with till money, 
in the form of specie and legal tender 
notes, would have made it impossible to 
maintain adequate cash reserves at the 
main centers. Under the branch 
system the cash reserves are, to use a 
military term, mobilized, and this 
strength is available promptly at any 
point in the system by means of the 
usual bank clearings and the settle- 
ment of balances. 

The present Canadian method of 
settlement is based on the plan of the 
Federal Reserve’ gold _ settlement 
adapted to conditions here. The 
banks deposit legal tender notes — 
notes issued by the Dominion of 
Canada—with trustees in Montreal, 
sufficient to meet the balances due by 
them in the clearings. 

There are four main clearing centers, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, and the other clearing 
houses settle their daily balances by 
draft on the nearest main clearing 
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center. In these four centers the 
figures of the daily clearing settlements 
are advised by wire to Montreal and 
the trustees of the fund debit or credit 
the accounts of the clearing banks 
according to these advices. In this 
way the settlement is arranged for the 
clearings throughout the country on 
the same day. 

Canada also has a system of re- 
discount which gives the same results 
as the rediscounting for member banks 
by the Federal Reserve System in the 
United States, without the necessity 
for an elaborate organization. The 
Dominion Government will make ad- 
vances to a Canadian bank against 
approved securities of various kinds, 
including trade paper. These advances 
are in the form of legal tender notes, 
which the borrowing bank may use to 
meet its clearing settlements, or, if 
it requires currency in excess of its 
authorized issues, may deposit the 
legals with the Central Gold Reserve, 
and issue its notes up to the amount 
of such deposit without tax. The 
results of the two different systems of 
banking are, therefore, very similar, 
though the methods of arriving at the 
result are not the same. Very much as 
Mulvaney said about fighting —‘“‘/?t’s 
like making love; every man has his 
own way.” 


The Guaranteed Bond 


COLORADO trust company was 

selling an issue of local bonds, and 
offered a $1,000 bond to a customer 
at par. 

“If you'll guarantee payment of the 
principal and interest coupons on this 
bond, I’ll take it,”’ the careful customer 
decided. 

“We'll do that,” the trust company 
agreed. 

“Put your guarantee in writing?” 

“Certainly,” the trust company 
concurred, the customer paid for his 
bond and put bond and guarantee in 
his safe deposit box. The maker of the 
bond became insolvent, and the trust 
company promptly paid the interest 
coupons as they fell due. 

“IT was certainly wise in getting that 
guarantee,”’ the customer assured him- 
self, but found that he was still in the 
woods. The trust company itself 
became insolvent, the principal of the 
bond fell due, and the customer filed 
with the Colorado bank commissioner 
a claim for the principal of the bond. 

“The trust company was a banking 
corporation, and, .as such, had no 
authority to guarantee a negotiable 
instrument,” the bank commissioner 
contended. 

“The Colorado law relating to banks 
and trust companies authorizes them, 
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‘to purchase, invest in and sell stocks, 
bills of exchange, notes, bonds and 
mortgages and other securities, and 
when moneys, or securities for moneys 
are borrowed or received on deposit 
or for investment, the receipts, certifi- 
cates, bonds or obligations of the com- 
pany may be given therefor, but 
nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as giving the right to issue 
bills intended to circulate as money,’ 
the guarantee was necessary in order 
to sell the bond, and the trust company 
is bound thereby,” the customer’s 
lawyer argued, and the Colorado 
Supreme Court, in a case reported in 
233 Pacific Reporter, 148, ruled in his 
favor. 

“There is no question but that a 
bank may endorse and guarantee the 
payment of promissory notes which 
it owns, and which it sells. That is 
what the trust company did when it 
sold this bond, a negotiable instrument, 
to the customer,” sums up the con- 
clusion of the Court.—M. L. H. 


“A gang of bandits just tried to rob 
the Thirtieth National Bank.” 

*“‘Were they captured?” 

*“‘No, they got away after the cashier 
talked them into opening an account.” 
— Royal Bank Magazine. 
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Size No. 1—for Deposit Slips. 


Cap (legal paper) .. 


Documents. . 


3x5" cards or 


of 50 


Size No. 11—for Letter Senge “a Transfer. 


Ledger sheets..... 


Large de t slips. 


Vouchers, 
Savings checks, etc. .No. 
Savings ledger cards. No. 
Special Sizes made in lots 

to 100 or more 


(See also Size No. 8.) 


9 20 Standard Sizes 
Deposit slips...... No. 1—8 x4 x24 
Drafts, checks, ete..No. 2—9 x 33x24 
Small deposit slips...No. 3—6 x4 x24 
Pass books (2 rows). ‘No. 4—7 x ee 
Old statements, etc. No. 446x24 
Telegram copies.....No. 6— 5%4x24 
Vouchers, etc...... No. 7—9 x 44x24 
Deposit slips, etc.....No. 8—8 x4 x15 
Drafts, checks, etc...No. 9—9 x4 x15 
Small deposit slips...No. 10— 6 x 44x15 
No. 11—12 xl104x24 


19— 75x 34x18 
20— 834x24 


Among the users of LIBERTY ‘ 
Files are such banks as the following: 


Bank of the Manhattan Co. - - 
Foreman National Bank - - 
Union Bank & Trust Co. - - 
Peoples Wayne County Bank - - Detroit 
Security Trust & Savings Bank - Los Angeles 


Equitable Trust Company - Baltimore 
Mercantile-Commerce B & T Co. - St. Louis 
acon Trust Co. - ~ ston 


Crocker First National | Souk - ‘Sen Francisco 


First National Bank - - - - 
First Wisconsin National Bank - Milwaukee 
Canal Bank and Trust Co. - - New Orleans 
First National Bank - - - - St. Paul 
Omaha National Bank - - - - - Omaha 
lowa National Bank - - - - Des Moines 


More than 13,500 banks in all say 
they have found no better or more 
economical way to do storage filing. @ 


Colla Files 


The New and Better Way to Do Storage Filing’ 


New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 


j IBERTY Files are in fact a 


more convenient and lower 
cost way to file and store all 
papers and records that have to 
be kept for future reference. 
They are made of highest quality, 
corrugated fibre board, strongly 
reinforced with cloth tape. End 
labels are attached. Labelling 
strips are furnished free. The 
patented closing cord and tension 
button absolutely insures safety 
of contents. 


Endorsed and Used by More Than 


13,500 Banks 


There are four reasons why banks use and prefer LIBERTY Files. 
These files keep records and papers in order, safe from loss or 
damage, free from dirt and dust, and ready for instant reference. 
The many standard sizes fit all the needs of the bank. Use the 
list shown to select the sizes in which you are interested. 


Leading stationers everywhere stock and sell 
LIBERTY Files. 


service or clip and mail the coupon to us today. 


Ask your stationer for quick 


TBANKERS BOX CO., INC. 
i Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me full information regarding LIBERTY Files—also the 1 
} name of your distributor nearest me. I prefer sample of Size No 


CH-1-30 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY. INC. 


MSNALLY BUILDING mam CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAND 
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$386,000 
Minute Wire 


Telegraphic transfer of 
116 million dollars in a 
single day—386 thousand 
dollars a minute during 
banking hours—is one bit 
of evidence that this Bank 
is equipped for action 
when speed is needed 


CONTINENTAL [LLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Prospects for Insurance 
Trust 


(Continued from page 21) 


now carrying insurance are logical 
prospects, this percentage is increasing 
because of the tendency to increase 
single lines. And since only 1 per cent 
of the insurance in force is now 
trusteed, we have the opportunity to 
double our volume twice, without 
allowing for the natural increase in 
insurance written. 

Trust officers located in the smaller 
cities may find encouragement in the 
fact that not all of the large insurance 
lines are centered in the largest cities. 
Portsmouth, Ohio, received the third 
largest single claim, while Chicago’s 
largest single disbursement was thir- 
teenth on the list. Bedford, Indiana; 
Davenport, Iowa; Newton, Massa- 
chusetts; Terre Haute, Indiana; Engle- 
wood, New Jersey and Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, each had individual claims 
of over $500,000. Scores of small 
towns whose names do not appear on 
any map, nevertheless were repre- 
sented by claims of more than $30,000. 

The same wide distribution holds 
good as between many of the urban 
states of the East and the rural states 
of the West and South. Thus Connecti- 
cut, which ranks fourteenth in popula- 
tion, was twenty-ninth on the list of 
insurance disbursements, while Ar- 
kansas, which ranks thirty-fifth in 
population, was twenty-fourth in in- 
surance disbursements. 


Most trust companies are still in the 

red so far as their profit and loss ac- 
counts in connection with the develop- 
ment of unfunded life insurance trusts 
are concerned. We spend large sums 
for newspaper space, for booklets and 
for solicitor’s salaries and expenses, 
and since no charge is made for the 
acceptance of the trusts nor for the 
custody of the policies, there is no 
income until the maturity of the 
policies as claims. 

Some idea of what this lapse of time 
may be, is gained by the figures re- 
cently published by one of the largest 
insurance companies. During the first 
six months: of 1929 this insurance 
company paid 7,644 death claims, dis- 
tributed as follows: On policies in 
force less than five years, 1,840; on 
policies in force more than five years 
but less than ten years, 1,741; on 
policies in force more than ten years 
but less than twenty, 1,736; on policies 
in force more than twenty years, 2,327. 

In other words, given a representa- 
tive group of trustors, 24 per cent of 
the policies will mature as claims 
within five years; 47 per cent within 
ten years, and 70 per cent within 
twenty years. While of course these 
figures are by no means absolute, they 
do give us a peg on which to hang our 
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~A Straight Way to the- 
Good Will and Confidence 
of 1000 New Depositors 


This Proven Plan Promotes New Accounts 
and cements the loyalty of old depositors 


Our Famous 


Keligtous Art Calendars / 


Protestant Edition — Catholic Edition 


Surely and quickly win a warm, personal re- 
sponse when distributed in accordance with 
the tried and tested method devised by our 
Promotion Department which is main- 
tained for the use of our customers—ex- 
clusive and confidential. This service 
is of special value and importance as 

a means of increasing savings ac- 
counts at present subject to the pres- 
sure of exceptional circumstances. 


Your Name on 
Every Page 


In the home of your largest com- 
mercial account or your smallest 
savings depositor this appealing 
form of reminder advertising is 
creating confidence 365 days of 
the year. 


An Honored Place Ces 
and Frequent Showing \\ 


You can be sure your name will be seen on 
these official religious art calendars since they 
will be kept and respected because of their 
beauty and significance as a gift and their 
personal appeal of the deepest instinct. 


Catholic edition gives Holy Days, Feast Days, 
Vigils, Ecclesiastical cycles, etc. 


Catholic 


2 Editions 


14 pages — 9x17 in. 
Reproductions in natural 
colors of the World’s 
Masterpieces of 
Religious Art 


The Protestant edition has a Bible verse for every 
day and the Golden Text each week. 


1931 Editions now ready. Our skilled Promotion 
Department to help you. Mail the coupon below 
ay. Order oul and save money. 


EXTENSION PRESS, 360 No. Michigan Ave. 7; 
Chicago, Illinois 


EXTENSION PRESS 
1 360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. \ 
\ Without obligating me in any way, please send samples of your \ 
, 1931 Religions Art Calendars 

Carnouic Epition Protestant Eprrion 

1 and full details of your proposition. | 
Name I 
I Address i 
city State 
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PROVIDE 


YOUR BANK 


Designed, built 
and equipped by 
ST. LOUIS BANK 


BUILDING AND 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


Ottawa National Bank and 
First National Bank, Miami, 
Okla. Merged shortly after 
construction commenced, 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
and EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks Exclusively 


The Louisville Trust Company is in joint owner- 
ship with the National Bank of Kentucky, forming the 
largest financial unit in the “Gateway to the South,” 


Pians for projected bank 
buildings should provide not 
only for normal increase, but 
also for the possibility of 
mergers, consolidations and 
unusual expansion. For twenty 
years we have been designing, 
building and furnishing nota- 
ble bank and office buildings. 
This breadth of experience 
has enabled us to conceive and 
develop new ideas, and to an- 
ticipate for the future needs of 
our clients. It is part of our 
preliminary service to quote a 
guaranteed maximum cost be- 
fore construction commences. 


A copy of our booklet, ‘‘ Preliminary 
Service,” will be sent upon request. 


The South Side National Bank, 
St. Louis, absorbed the Farmers 
& Merchants Trust Company, 
after construction started, 


Chieago . Saint Louis « Memphis 
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cost figures, for this class of trust 
business. 

The oft repeated statement in trust 
company advertising that “95 per cent 
of all life insurance payments are 
dissipated by beneficiaries within five 
years” has been an irritant to most 
trust men and to all insurance under- 
writers for some time. How such an 
erroneous statement could have origi- 
nated I have no idea, but it was 
immediately seized upon by some 
writers of advertising copy and worked 
overtime. Unfortunately, it is the 
sort of statement that can be neither 
proved nor disproved, and, like most 
such generalizations, it gained amazing 
currency. 

There is no possible check on the 
vast army of beneficiaries and no pos- 
sible way of ascertaining what uses 
they make of their insurance funds. 
Not long ago, however, a partial survey 
was made by a life insurance official, 
based on the experience of one of the 
largest companies. A personal follow- 
up of 739 claims in the amount of 
$9,579,589 was made for a period of 
three to six years. It was found that 
only thirty-two cases reported dissipa- 
tion in any form, and the net loss to 
those estates was but $126,724, or 1.3 
per cent of the total. Not very close 
to the 95 per cent figure, surely. 


this limited survey is not suf- 

ficient evidence for the proponents of 
the 95 per cent statement, we may do a 
little reasoning from the more com- 
plete insurance figures now at hand. 
Only 4 per cent of the insurance dis- 
bursements made last year were in 
amounts of $30,000 or more. Con- 
versely, 96 per cent were in amounts of 
less than $30,000. That all insurance 
lines of less than $30,000 should be 
dissipated within the next five years, 
seems too ridiculous to require further 
proof. 

This does not mean that a large per- 
centage of these funds will not be 
entirely spent within that time —for the 
purchase of -homes, the payment of 
mortgages, the education of children. 
Indeed, these are the objects for which 
most people carry insurance, and funds 
so spent cannot be said to be dissipated. 
It is only in the large estates, in which 
there is a surplus, that dissipation can 
be said to occur. The great bulk of 
insurance payments, however, both in 
number and amount, are in the $5,000 
classification where there is scarcely 
enough to pay funeral expenses, debts 
and leave a small surplus for the family 
to live on for a year. A widow with 
$5,000 and a family of children cer- 
tainly has small opportunity for wild 
spending, and no funds to dissipate. 
The fault seems to lie less with the 
beneficiaries than with the head of the 
family who failed to provide a sufficient 
estate to care for those he left behind. 
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300,000,000 GROUP OF BANKS 


FOR WISCONSIN 


and NORTHERN MICHIGAN 


How Group Banking 
Improves Bank Service 


Group banking is often regarded as something new 
and untried. As a matter of fact it is neither. Forty 
per cent of the banks in the United States are already 
operating under some form of group arrangement. 


Whatever the particular form, the purpose sought 
in grouping is increased strength through organiza- 
tion, superior management and economy in the use 
of money as the basis of credit. It is always to be 
remembered that a dollar in circulation is exactly 
one dollar, but a dollar in bank reserves is seven dol- 
lars or more in circulating credit. 


If banks did not multiply money by using it to 
support credit, the reasons for their existence would 
be reduced to zero. This economy in the use of 
money is the great service that banks render. They 
organize credit and economize the use of money. 


Banking is rightly defined, therefore, as the organ- 
ization of credit. The more extensive the organiza- 
tion, the stronger and better the services rendered. 


In This Territory 


The purpose that underlies the grouping of banks in 
Wisconsin and Northern Michigan is to secure a 
more extensive organization of credit resources and 
thereby to strengthen and broaden the banking 
service in the entire territory. 


The particular form of group banking chosen for 
application in this district does nothing to the com- 
munity group bank but increase its capacity to serve 
the interests of its own community. The com- 
munity’s credit resources are organized not on the 
scale of the small city or town but on the scale of a 
large city or a district or a section. The group bank 
offers the small city or town the financial advantages 
of a large city while maintaining local management 
through its officers and directors. Thus, in this in- 
stance, assurance is given of stable financial organ- 
ization for Wisconsin and Northern Michigan. 


Given an adequate organization of commercial 
and investment banking, each community will find 
its own financial resources strengthened. Each com- 
munity will secure commercial and investment bank- 
ing service in larger measure, from its own resources, 
for its own development. It will attain the closest 
approximation of financial independence. 


There is neither secret nor mystery about group 
banking. Great resources in banking mean great 
strength and great strength means financial stability 
and superior service. 


GROUP of the leading banks in Wisconsin 

have associated to form the Wisconsin Bank- 
shares Corporation whose field of operation will in- 
clude also Northern Michigan. The combined resources 
of the group already approximate 300 million dollars. 


Among the affiliating banks is the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee, which is itself the 
center of a group which includes sixteen other bank- 
ing and financial institutions. 


Each bank in the group will be an independent 
operating unit with its own officers and directors and 
with an unchanged staff of employees, but all the 
banks will be bound together in a co-operative or- 
ganization which will give to each great strength and 
superior management, to their communities financial 
security and to their customers comprehensive finan- 
cial services efficiently rendered. 


It is the purpose of this group of banks to make 
available to the communities concerned, banking facil- 
ities that in quality and variety are found only in large 
cities, to remove the handicaps of inadequate banking 
power, and so to mobilize the resources of the terri- 
tory that its financial independence will be a reality. 


WISCONSIN BANKSHARES CORPORATION 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Ber/in, Wis. 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, Eau Claire, Wis. 


FIRST FOND DU LAC NATIONAL BANK, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


BANK OF WISCONSIN, Madison, Wis. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Menomonie, Wis. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EAST SIDE BANK, Mi/waukee, Wis. 
BADGER STATE BANK, Mi/waukee, Wis. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Oshkosh, Wis. 
SECURITY BANK, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Automatically— RE 


increased capacity 


Automatically— 
more working space 
when a large number 
of sheets are in the 
binder 


Change sheets 
without delay 


THE BURROUGHS 


FOR YOUR NEAT BINDER 


A Smooth-Working, 
Automatic, Flexible 
Chain Post Binder 


AUTOMATIC FLEXIBLE 


A Binder Buiit tor a Business Lifetime 


bem new Wilson-Jones AUTO-FLEX binder automatically 
solves the problem of true flexibility in binder devices for 
every bank’s loose-leaf record work. 


Simple in design, AUTO-FLEX is adaptable to all loose-leaf 
ledger and post binder uses. Six major points of superiority 
make it a flexible binder device applicable to practically every 
phase of bank record-keeping. 


Automatically increases its capacity; the chain post design of AUTO-FLEX 

automatically provides for expansion of the binder as desired. The capacity 
of this binder can be increased from as few as 50 sheets to practically any sheet 
body required. 


2 Automatically provides more working space; the flexible posts permit ex- 
panding of the binder to give maximum working space. This is desirable 
however when there are a large number of sheets in the binder. 


3 Change sheets without delay; two inches of free space available between 
right and left parts of the sheet body permit rapid changing of sheets. 


Flat Writing Surface; Sheets in the Auto-Flex Binder fall naturally upon 
the covers, automatically giving unusually flat writing surfaces—without 
hand pressure. 


5 No Protruding Posts to scratch desk tops. Auto-Flex Binders can be stacked 
as compactly as ordinary books, saving space and sheet wear. 


6 Flexible capacity is provided by the insertion of standard posts beyond the 
limits of the chain posts themselves. This gives the user the convenience 
of standard expansion plus the flexible post advantage. 


Avro - FLEX Binders are supplied with open and closed backs as 
desired. On your next Binder order, specify Auto-Flex. Ask your stationer 
for a demonstration. 


WILSON-JONES COMPANY 


NEW YORK General Offices and Factory KANSAS CITY, MO. 
233 Spring Street 3300 Franklin Boulevard Eighth and Locust Sts. 
CHICAGO 


SERVING BUSINESS THROUGH PROGRESSIVE STATIONERS 
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System for Mortgage 
ans 


(Continued from page 27) 


(2) Loans made or purchased dur- 
ing the period. 

(3) Loans paid or partly paid dur- 
ing the period. 

(4) Trial balance of all loans at end 
of period. 

It is needless to say that all the 
above should agree with summaries of 
debits, credits and before and after 
balances of loan control accounts in the 
general ledger. 

The taxable gain is arrived at by 
completing the calculation of each 
note as indicated by the column head- 
ings on the work sheet shown as Figure 
6 and when the tax is definitely deter- 
mined, the amount should be taken 
out of the accumulated reserve account 
and included in the current liabilities. 

A card used for accumulating dis- 
count (Figure 7) will be found useful 
as a subsidiary ledger record to the 
general account “‘Unearned Discount.” 
The spread of the discount over the 
life of the paper is posted in detail 
month by month on the card in ad- 
vance. The unearned balance is 
brought forward monthly; consequently 
a trial balance of the cards will prove 
to the balance of the controlling ac- 
count. Likewise the amounts taken 
into earnings for any given month as 
shown by the cards, furnishes the basis 
for the end of the month journal entry 
transferring discount to current profits. 


[NTEREST also constitutes a major 

source of income. As the changes in 
invested principal are not numerous, 
the aggregate method of accrual oper- 
ates satisfactorily. The use of a sepa- 
rate accrual card or sheet for each 
month is recommended, on which the 
amounts of principal carrying the 
different rates should be posted daily. 
A card that has proved satisfactory is 
shown in Figure 8. The aggregate 
principal invested as shown by this 
distribution should be checked against 
the general ledger controls frequently. 
At the end of each month the average 
investment at the several rates may be 
found and interest calculated on the 
basis of the number of days in the 
month. In addition to providing the 
necessary figures for the closing journal 
entry, these cards furnish valuable 
historical data as to investment policies 
and the effect of changes in rates. 
Needless to say, the asset account of 
“Accrued Interest Receivable” should 
be verified by an independent calcula- 
tion of interest accrued, using the notes 
themselves as the source of data, at 
least semi-annually. Slight differences 
are bound to creep into the account 
under the aggregate accrual system. 

At times the owner of second mort- 
gages may be forced to advance taxes 


Every Dot 
a Bank 


Designed and 
Economically 
Built by 


HOGGSON 
BROTHERS 


— — 


The BEST 


BANK BUILDINGS 
at the LEAST COST 


Real economy in building can 
best be achieved by closely co- 
ordinating the work of the 
Designer and the Builder. 


Our Designing, Purchasing, 
Construction and Equipment 
departments have long oper- 
ated together—not only in the 
development of the plans but 
also in the construction of the 
buildings. 


This departmental co-ordina- 
tion and thirty-five years of 
specialization in bank build- 
ings effect real economies in 
time and in cost. 


A representative will gladly 
confer with you without 
any obligation on your part 


HOGGSON 
BROTHERS 


485 Fifth Avenue New York 


also 


Cleveland 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago Pittsburgh 


or interest to holders of prior liens. and Profit and Loss and Balance Sheet 


Such amounts may be carried in ac- 
counts receivable until settled. In the 
event of foreclosure, such advances 
would be a part of the cost of the prop- 
erty taken in, as would be the unpaid 
balance of the obligation held, together 
with accrued interest to date of sale. 
If any credit balance applicable to the 
loan foreclosed remains in the unearned 
discount account, the amount at which 
the property is taken in should be 
reduced by that amount. 

The titles of income and expense, 
asset and liability accounts generally 
found in companies of this character, 
are shown on the Statement of Income 
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forms illustrated in Figures 9 and 10. 
In the majority of instances, pur- 
chases of services and supplies are for 
cash and are not run through accounts 
payable but treated as current expense. 
Accounting of any sort is useful only 
as it serves the purpose of management. 
The monthly Balance Sheets, Profit 
and Loss accounts and_ statistical 
statements that will almost auto- 
matically issue from a system such as 
the one described, are of incalculable 
value in determining existing condi- 
tions and anticipating trends. 
Without reliable and current infor- 
mation the management of a mortgage 
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Your bank can have one 
uniformly high standard of 
quality for all accounting records 
equipment by standardizing on 
McBee products. The McBee line for 
banks is a complete one, including 
ledger trays, current and transfer 
binders, binding machines, vertical- 
flat filing cases, visible records, cards, 
guides and ruled and printed forms 
of all kinds. You'll find it profitable 


to standardize on McBee. 


THE MCBEE BINDER COMPANY 


ATHENS, OHIO 


THE coupon at the right 
will bring you additional 
information on any of the 


bank ipment pictured 


THE McBEE BINDER COMPANY, 
thens, Ohio. 


I am interested in learning more about 
the following McBee equipment. 


above. call your local 
McBee man and have him 
demonstrate the equipment eats 
you’re interested in. 
Cuy State 
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loan company is completely in the 
dark, particularly as regards opera- 
tions. Likewise, the office manager 
of the company is handicapped unless 
he has some automatic follow-up 
method to serve as a daily reminder 
of his many and detailed duties. A 
tickler file of 3 x 5 or 4 x 6 cards indexed 
for every day in the year, will furnish 
such information as maturities of loans, 
monthly payments, insurance expira- 
tions, tax dates, maturity of interest 
on prior liens, etc. None ofthe routine 
is more important than the operation 
of such a memorandum system. 
Record keeping for mortgage loan 
companies is interesting work. There 
is little of a routine nature in the 
accounting, because transactions vary 
greatly. New situations are constantly 
arising to test the technical skill and 
judgment of the accountant in charge 
—each a fresh challenge to the man 
who takes pride in his place in the 
field of presentation of financial facts. 


The Merger 


(Continued from page 20) 


water and a thick old-fashioned tum- 
bler for the orators. 

The silence that comes with ex- 
pectant waiting hovered over the pews. 
At length the occasional scraping of a 
weary foot and long-suffering shoe 
sent out a nervous warning to the ears 
of those in charge. 

Suddenly from a pew far forward 
arose Iry, son of Homer deceased, of 
the clan of Williams. Five generations 
in a cloud-wrapped mountain valley 
had shrunk Iry to 5 feet 2 and bleached 
him to the color of a rain-soaked peanut 
bag. But once out in the isle, he 
scudded through the gloom like a sand 
snipe, climbed the pulpit stairs, faced 
the pews, froze one small, hairy, freckled 
hand on the orator’s table and cracked 
his thin, wiry voice on the silence. 

“Feller citizens, there’s fellers in 
these parts that feel there ain’t no need 
of two banks any more in these parts. 
They feel there’s too much cat-yawling 
and wasteful advertising which could 
better be spent in dividends or boost- 
ing up the surplus of one bank. And 
I’ve been called on by the Vigilante 
Merger Committee to get up here and 
get an expression of opinion. Is they 
any lady or gent which is a stock- 
holder of either bank or any depositor 
that’s got the sand to stand up and 
tell how he feels?” 

“I have!’ instantly shouted Presi- 
dent Perkins of the Locust Trust 
Company, beating Director Clutchbill 
of the Ferndale National on the rise. 
Necks were twisted to get a two-eyed 
view of the portly figure of President 
Perkins who had risen in a pew well 
forward and directly across from Mr. 
Clutchbill. 
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What one bank 
said another 


MORAN CAMPAIGN OPENED FAFTEEN THOUSAND ACCOUNTS IN ELEVEN 
MONTHS. AVERAGE COST PER ACCOUNT ABOUT ONE SEVENTY STOP 
CUSTOMER REACTION FAVORABLE IN ALL RESPECTS STOP Now Me 
OPERATING OUR SECOND CAMPAIGN STOP SAVINGS HAVE INCREASED 


FIVE HUNDRED PERCENT IN THIRTY MONTHS= 


PATRONS ARE BPUIESTED TO FAVOR THE COMPANY BY CRITICISM AND SUGGESTION CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 12018 se 
CLASS OF SERVICE SIGNS. : 
This is a full-rate DL = Day Letter fh, 
Telegram or Cable- NM = Night Message ; 
erred aractcr ne 
| dicated by a suitable LOO = Deferred Cable 
above or NLT = Cable Night Letter 
ing the address. = Week-End Letter 
NEWCOMB CARLTON, PresioENT J. C, WILLEVER, vice. 
on full-rate telegrams and day letters, and tho time of recsipt at destination messages, is STANDARD TIME, 
1929 MAY 2 
SAB 148 44 DL COLLECT - 4 EXTRA - 2 1157A. 
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The above photographic reproduction tells the 


story of the MORAN Customers Plan of Building Savings Accounts— 


quickly, economically and substantially. . . 


. This fundamentally sound 


business building plan has been used by more banks with greater success 


*NAMES, 
ADDRESSES 

AND DETAILS FURNISHED 
ON REQUEST 


own territory ae MORAN clients. Shall we send their names? 


B. T. MORAN 
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Irving Trust Company Vaults Like 


Strongholds of Legend 


Resting on a solid rock, 69 feet below the street surface, 
and well under the water level, the subterranean strong- 
hold of the Irving Trust Company is one of the most im- 
pregnable ever constructed. 

Entrance to each of the several vaults is through doors 
30 inches in net solid thickness. The walls are heavily 
reinforced and are lined with steel plates. Both the doors 
and vault lining contain “‘Infusite,’’ York’s torch-resist- 


ing metal. 


The safe deposit vault is of unusual size and is 


equipped with several thousand safe deposit boxes of all 
sizes. 
It is a distinct testimony to York preem- 


inence that this immense installation, like 
so many smaller ones throughout the world, 
bearsthe York emblem. The same features 
of York superiority are important to your 


. bank, regardless of the size of the 
vault you require. 
Write today for complete infor- 
mation about modern York instal- 
lations. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 
York, Pennsylvania 


Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, Architects 
Marc Eidlitz © Son, Builders 
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An American 
Banker 


By JESSE R. SPRAGUE 


“Not only entertaining and full of 
human interest, but invaluable to 
students of business and banking.” 


— Boston Globe. $2 00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
MCRROW NEW YORK 


EMBOSSED SEALS 
in Gold and Colors 


We make all kinds—for 
advertising purposes, address 
labels, decorations, etc. Striking, 
artistic, individual designs. Write 
for free samples and prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1627-B Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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friends of Wrynose,” began President 
Perkins, “somebody in our community 
must have got hold of one of them 
awful New York newspapers which 
had reading in it telling about some 
one of the eight dozen mergers among 
the great New York banks. And they 
must have thought there was hidden 
help in it for us. But don’t pay no 
attention to them mergers. It’s just 
a race to see who can be biggest. 
Friends, we don’t need to merge with 
the Ferndale National any more than 
a bow-legged crow needs snowshoes.” 

It almost seemed President Perkins 
was continuing in a new key and timbre 
so closely did Mr. Clutchbill rise and 
proceed when President Perkins sat 
down. 

“It is my duty,” piped Mr. Clutch- 
bill shrilly, “to instruct all the stock- 
holders and depositors of the Ferndale 
National in this audience that if ] 
woke up tomorrow morning and found 
the Locust Trust Company sitting on 
my bureau, I wouldn’t know what to 
do with it. Where yuh going to put 
this new Gibraltar of Finance ; 
over in Wrynose village? If yuh do 
you might as well put it on the top of 
Catamount Mountain for all the good 
it’ll do any one in Ferndale. I tell yuh 
somebody is full of hard cider.” 

After a deep interval Iry Williams 
stood and bit the air. 

“We have heard the kind words of 
Mr. Perkins and Mr. Clutchbill. Is 
they any one else wants to talk? If 
not, the Vigilante Merger Committee 
has obtained the services of our well- 
known mountain orator, Herman 
Magoon of Tunbridge Holler who will 
now speak to you in his native tongue.” 

Herman Magoon disentangled him- 
self from the choir loft where he had 
been quietly roosting. He walked 
briskly out beside the orator’s table 
and fiercely downed a full tumbler of 
water from the crockery pitcher. 
Everyone knew Herman Magoon’s 
bushy hair, black eye and _ squat 
strength. No Memorial Day service 
or Fourth of July celebration ever 
passes without some neighboring vil- 
lage being bitten by his fierce oratory. 

He bowed as gracefully as at the 
beginning of a plain quadrille at the 
Firemen’s Ball. A spasm of hand- 
clapping ran over the church and 
burned out in the rear pews. 

He slipped both hands back of his 
pistol pockets, clutched palms, stepped 
two steps forward, thanked the chair- 
man for his introduction, recognized 
every order both social and business in 
both Wrynose and Ferndale and pro- 
ceeded to tell about mergers; how the 
far-flung wastes of the Pacific had 
been merged with the blue waves of 
the Atlantic at Panama and the profit 
therefrom. He explained how wave 
after wave of merger had given the 
world the blessing of the Anglo-Saxon 
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Our new Flexible Spring Post Self Binder is made to fit any size sheet or punching 
ay and will permanently bind your records when ready to transfer. It is superior to 
ith any current or transfer binder ever produced. It can be bound by anybody, and 
nan after binding it will open flat like the old style blank book. 


cins OVER 600 BANKS HAVE ADOPTED THIS BINDER IN THE PAST SIX MONTHS 


The Flexible Spring 
Post Binders 


OCCUPY LESS 
SPACE 


and accommodate 
sheets of every size 
and punching. 


. 8 1. Insert the spring post in the cover. 2. :Place canvas back down through spring 8. Then place sheets in binder. 
do post holes to bottom cover. 


ue. 4. When binder is filled press down sheets 5. Hold canvas back tight to back of sheets, 6. Now place cover on top of sheets and 
him- with the cover off. as tight as you can, then pull as tight as you can, hold fast canvas back. Drive in studs as above. OT RR NEW 


then clip off the spring post flush with over top sheets. 
SELF-LOCKING 


had the top sheet. 
DEVICE 
(Patented) 


will permanently 
bind your records. 


h . Stencil or mark contents of each book:,8. Easy to refer to. Note flexibility of 9. You can open binder flat like an old 
. the for ready reference.: posts. style blank book. 


When ordering this new Flexible Spring Post Binder, There is a 50% saving in cost when compared to other 
you have only to submit sample sheets of records to be current or transfer binders. We service and install this 


transferred or bound, or state size of sheet (binding side : : : : : or 
first) number and diameter of holes, and distance center 


pped to center between holes. WRITE US TODAY. 


os The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


d 
of Binders, Indexers and Organizers of Loose Leaf Systems 
profit 56 W. WASHINGTON STREET 
a Phone RANdolph 0393 CHICAGO 
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OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Exchange 


Cleveland New York Chicago 
Denver Detroit Philadelphia 
Kansas City Columbus Cincinnati 
Toledo Boston Akron 
Louisville Canton Massillon 
Davenport Buffalo St. Louis 
Milwaukee Colorado Springs Hartford 


NO PASTING TO DO ON 
The “All Automatic’’ 


EASY SNAP 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
FILE BOXES 


“Worth Your Consideration’’ 
Pats. Pend. 


47 SIZES — LOWEST PRICES 
Sample on Request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, 30 Church St. 
Pa. New York City 
California distributor: 


Banco Corporation, Ltd., San Francisco 
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race, and he told it exactly as set forth 
in his second-hand, twenty-four-set of 
Encyclopedias with only nineteen 
more installments coming due. It is 
astonishing how many mergers you 
can steal from a selling set of En- 
cyclopedias in an evening. Herman 
Magoon had them all—down to the 
merger of the Republicans with Calvin 
Coolidge. He played his last record 
over a tongue fluttering with sobs, and 
then stepped back to receive the 
crumpled $5 bank note which Iry 
Williams slipped to him unseen behind 
the pulpit. 

There wasn’t a dry female eye in 
the church. 

Director Clutchbill nudged Cashier 
John Atwood. 

“Sneak over and tell Perkins I'll 
meet him alone on important business 
out in the horse sheds back of the 
church.” 

While John was bearing this message 
to Perkins, a lank native with up- 
sloping eyebrows and an Adam’s apple 
got up and made a motion to Iry 
Williams that a committee be named 
to draw up a petition to the stock- 
holders of the two banks to merge. 

With this arrow in the bull’s eye, 
Mr. Clutchbill got up and started for 
the horse sheds. 


DUSK had veiled the horse sheds of 
Half Way Meeting House when the 
dim figure of Director Clutchbill 
melted up to that of President Perkins. 
“Perkins, I printed and mailed out 
every one of those cards ... I 
am the Vigilante Merger Committee!” 
“What! ! You? And you 
get me out here to crow over it. Is 

“Now, Perkins, before you commit 
murder,” stated Director Clutchbill 
calmly, “I want to leave a last few 
words which are going to interest yuh 
amazingly.” 

“Huh!” snorted Perkins. 

“The crowd back in that meeting 
house want this merger. They’re 
enthused and working on it right now. 
If you or I had started it openly, the 
two villages would have taken sides 
and killed it at birth. That’s why I 
tackled the job in such a way the crowd 
would think they are doing it them- 
selves. I even mailed myself one of 
the cards so I could show it around.” 

“Awful clever, you be,” broke in 
Perkins. “‘I-ain’t going to stand here 

“You wait!’ ordered the old di- 
rector firmly. ‘““There’s something at 
the end of it that’s going to interest 
yuh. Only Iry Williams, who I could 
trust for chairman of that meeting 
back there, and our board of directors 
know I put out them cards. And now 
you know it and I’m telling you why. 
Already some of our stockholders have 
been approached by a big bank in the 
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Self-Closing if 


Cover Ae?’ 


New Fillers can 
be purchased 
each year 


Daily Memos 
turned under 
brass plate 


Past Memos 


Father Time Pattern 


o> for the Desk 
of the Executive Who Demands 
the Finest in Office Accessories 


HIS IMPRESSIVE, practical calendar pad and daily re- 
z minder appeals to every man who takes pride in a 
well-appointed desk. It is such a vast improvement that 
you gladly discard the ordinary sort of calendar when you 
realize how much the Executives’ 4-in-1 adds to the appear- 
ance of your desk ensemble. 


The Executives’ 4-in-1 Calendar Pad is finely designed 
and finished —to make it worthy of a central position on 
your desk. The bindings are Elephant Grain (as shown 
at the left, in red, brown, or verde-black) or the Father 
Time pattern (shown above, in antique copper or antique 
bronze colorings). The rims and hinged back are finished 
in bank bronze. Rubber buttons on the base protect the 
desk surface. Measurements: 74%” x 5144” x 13%” high. 


The calendar pad which you now have may be adequate 
enough in its way —but your desire for better desk acces- 
sories should make you willing to replace it with an Execu- 
tives’ 4-in-1. If your stationer cannot supply you, we will 
be glad to forward one direct at the regular retail price of 
$6.50, postpaid.* (Returnable for full credit if not entirely 
satisfactory.) 


*Slightly higher in foreign countries 


B. E. LAWRENCE & CO., Inc., 355 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Patentees per Manufacturers 


DENNISON MFG. CO., Ltd., Kingsway, London, England 


Distributors for Great Britain 


PERCY HERMANT, Ltd., 21 Wilton Square, Toronto, Canada 


Distributors for Canada 


4 /.| Executives’ 4-in-1 Calendar Pads | 
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The HOME 


NATIONAL THRIFT 
ASSOCIATION 


he organization manufacturing independently Christmas 
Club and Note Register Supplies, serving hundreds of 
banks nationally with Coupon Books, Pass Books, 
Punch Cards, Double Dating Cards, Folders, Circulars, 
Blotters, Engraved Checks and Letterheads. 


Quality Systems » Moderately Priced 
The overwhelming superiority of our supplies over others of 
similar character was so quickly realized by banks that in- 
quiries for additional sales representatives will be considered. 


NATIONAL THRIFT ASSOCIATION 


arrisburg , Pennsylvania 


CHRISTMAS MONEY ENVELOPES 


Do not fail to 
see the 
Von Senden line 
before buying 


Samples and prices 
on request 


ARTHUR VON SENDEN COMPANY 
312 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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city that wants to buy control. That 
sort of thing is spreading fast, Perkins, 
After they got us they were going to 
make it so almighty slim sledding for 
your bank you was going to be glad to 
sell out to ’em for a song. And they 
was going to put the new merged bank 
in Ferndale. They know all right 
enough one bank will cover the terri- 
tory. And you can bet we'd all have 
to get out. That means you and me. 
It always happens as soon as they can 
gracefully get rid of the old-timers. 
They always have their friends waiting 
to step in our places.” 

“They’re coming up here in the 
country so soon?” Perkins’ voice had 
changed. 

“Yeah, they’re coming . . its 
come already. That’s why I’ve done 
what I have. We've got to merge 
first and keep our stockholders with 
us and for us. Perkins, our board 
wants you to work with us and come 
to the Ferndale National as our new 
president of the merged bank.” 

“Gosh sake! Aaron, you sure?” 
hesitated Perkins. 

“It’s been decided already.” 

“Maybe all this talk is gossip, 
Clutchbill. A big city bank moves 
mighty careful.” 

“They move careful but them they 
talk to sometimes gets careless with 
their tongue. One of our stockholders 
who they had approached spilled the 
whole business. You can_ believe 
what I’ve told you, Perkins.” 

“Huh, well — Clutchbill, 
you’ve been an enemy of mine for 
twenty years but you’ve been a square 
going to do it. The crowd is worked 
up to a merger. It’s got to be located 
in one town. Together we’ll swing it 
to Ferndale.” 

“Shake!” ordered Mr. Clutchbill. 

President Perkins’ large, fat hand 
gripped the thin fingers of Mr. 
Clutchbill in the dark of the horse 
sheds. 

Director Clutchbill beamed to him- 
self as he trudged back alone to the 
steps of the old meeting house. For 
fifty years he had directed the policy 
of the Ferndale National. He had 
known when he first learned of the 
threatened approach of the city bank 
that it would kill him to see his old 
associates scattered, the old associa- 
tions erased. 

Folks were coming out of the church. 
Director Clutchbill didn’t ask any one 
what had been done. He had done it 
for them. 

Some time later Cashier John Atwood 
found the old director waiting silently 
beside their car. Over under the win- 
dows of Half Way Meeting House Abe 
McIntosh, the sexton, was hobbling 
through the tall grass. At intervals 
he lifted a heavy, crooked cane and 
swung shut the lofty green blinds. 
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The New Profit Twins 


(Continued from page 28) 


none of them object to furnishing two 
good co-makers or other security, 
which protects you from the stand- 
point of safety. 

When you have made Mrs. J. 
Winchell an advance, what has been 
accomplished? Two things —twin 
profits! The profit on the loan and, 
second, the consolidation of debts so 
that the balance on her checking 
account may be kept at a figure that 
represents a profit instead of a loss. 

When we consider that, as a rule, 
75 per cent of checking accounts 
average $300 or less, it becomes appar- 
ent that the effect of our small loans 
may reach more than half of our de- 
positors, besides bringing in many 
new ones. 

Now is the day of analysis. We are 
working out careful plans for deter- 
mining just which accounts are profit- 
able and which are not. The theory 
is that when an account is definitely 
determined to be too small or too 
active, something must be done about 
it. We are urged, in the interests of 
more profits, to do one of three things: 


FIRST, we may ask the depositor to 

pay a fee to cover the bank’s loss, 
second, increase his average balance 
sufficiently, or, third, ask him to take 
his account out of the bank. There 
are objections to all of these. The 
“fee” is frequently not fully under- 
stood by the customer and is a sore 
spot with him. To increase his balance 
is often impossible; and to ask him to 
take his account out of the bank is 
such a questionable procedure —now 
that accounts are at a premium —that 
most bankers will not do it. 

On the other hand, considering the 
small loan department as a solution 
for a large percentage of these un- 
profitables, here is what some of our 
banks are doing. An Oklahoma bank 
says: 

“We mailed all our checking ac- 
counts, which keep a balance of less 
than $100, literature describing our 
personal loan plan. We kept a close 
check on this and found that more 
than a third of them took out loans. 
We recommend our loans to all persons 
who have overdrafts or returned 
items. We believe our small loans 
have helped build up our accounts in 
number and quality.” 

The old fashioned loan case with its 
mass of thirty, sixty or ninety day 
receivables, attempted in a fashion to 
solve this problem, but it lacked one 
important feature —easy monthly pay- 
ments. Say what you will, do what 
you will, swear, and still 90 per cent of 
your customers will not save up $100 
and pay it to you in a lump at the end 
of ninety days. Take the same folks 


Lincoln National 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Fort Wayne 
Indiana 


To the long list of 
S&G installations is 
now added the name 
of this fine new 
bank, Neg will be 
equipped entirel 
with Time, 
Combination and Se- 
cret Key Changing 
Sealed Key Safe De- 
posit Locks. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


Rochester 


Rochester, N. Y. 


S&G Locks. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


Please send me complete information about 


New York 


over to your personal loan manager 
and tell them you are going to let them 
in on one of the easiest paying loan 
plans ever invented—that you are 
going to let them pay that $100 off at 
the rate of $8.50 per month—and 
you'll be surprised at the regularity, 
while the customer will be surprised to 
know what a good fellow you are and 
how easy it is to pay a note. 

Other institutions tell us they are 
counting new profits in new accounts. 
“We opened fifty new accounts last 
month,” writes a medium-sized bank, 
“We traced thirty-seven of them 
directly to our industrial loan depart- 
ment. We require all borrowers to 


open savings accounts, but the thirty- 
seven we refer to were checking ac- 
counts and some of them were of fair 
size.” 

Speaking of medium sized banks, 
you need not operate a large depository 
to take advantage of these new profit 
twins. There is room for hundreds of 
small loan departments in this country. 
It was formerly believed that such 
departments were only suitable to 
large cities. This is not the case. 
Before me is a letter from a town of 
3,000 population, which states that the 
bank writing has more than $60,000 
in good loans. Eventually it will 
probably have a much larger volume. 
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A. D. T. PHONETALARM 


This shows how A.D. T. 
Phonetalarm Sound De- 
tectors are installed on 
the ceiling of a new or 
existing vault 


protects new or old vaults 


your vault is an old-timer or one of the 
most modern, A. D. T. Phonetalarm will provide 
complete protection from any attack. 


The sensitive sound detectors, installed on the ceiling of the 
vault, react to noises originating on the surface of or within 
the vault, and cause an immediate alarm to be sounded by 
the A. D. T. Vault Alarm on the exterior of the building. 


Phonetalarm is an Underwriters’ approved Grade ‘‘A”’ 


System. 


Available for either local operation or operation 


through one of the A. D. T. Central Stations located 


throughout the country. 


Detailed information on request. 


Controlled Companies of 
American District Telegraph Co., 155 Sixth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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FOR Z 


KE BANKS 
We have worked out a special plan whereby 


we supply a bank its complete specia! en- 
vues needs for 1930 on a budget basis. Now 
is the time to fremere for an economical 
envelope year of 1930—with Amestyle Safety 
Mailing envelopes, which mean supreme 
security, distinctive appearance and _ real 
economy. Write today for further details. 


Mf 


55 SUDBURY ST. 
BOSTON,.MASS. 


(Coming in February 


@. The story of Lincoln as a 
legislator-financier in the 
1830's 

—By Thomas J . Malone 


AND... 


@_ An analysis of some of the 
legal aspects of corpora- 
tion insurance trusts 

—By P. P. Pullen, 


Chicago Title and Trust 
Company. 
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The average loan being $200, it re- 
quires only 300 loans to amount to the 
figure mentioned, provided the savings 
plan is used, under which notes are 
made for a full year and the monthly 
payments are placed in a savings 
account. 

You know the fellow who says: 
“Oh, the big banks can get away with 
a lot of things us little fellows can’t do. 
Why, we know every one of our cus- 
tomers by their first names out here! 
We can’t raise our rates on loans —not 
even small ones —it’s out of the ques- 
tion!” —And so on ad infinitum. 

Some otherwise smart men can go 
on talking that way until they them- 
selves begin to believe their own words. 
That’s the bad part of it. People with 
sleeping sickness should not be allowed 
to make silly speeches publicly at 
random. There is too great a probabil- 
ity they will be taken seriously. 

Only last week a small town banker 
said to me: ““We were not sure we 
could run a small loan department 
down here in the country, but we are 
and it’s going over big! Instead of 
objecting, our customers welcomed 
the change. Our profits are much 
better than last year and we see indi- 
rect results, too!” 


WHEY not? For years installment 
houses have sold everything from 
tie-clips to caterpillar tractors —have 
loaned money indirectly to every 
nook and corner in America. They 
are selling to hundreds of customers 
right under your nose! And what’s 
more, they are selling on the basis of 
$100 cash, or $110 on time. They are 
adding 10 per cent straight interest to 
your customer’s bill—and he is not 
objecting. Is it not logical that these 
same people will gladly walk into your 
bank and borrow the same money if 
they can get it from 2 per cent to 5 per 
cent less? They will and they are! 
Just three principles underlie the 
successful operation of the small loan 
department. 

1. Careful investigation of all ap- 
plicants. 

2. Ability to say “No” when there 
is the least doubt, or insistence on 
added security. Many loans may be 
made under this method, which would 
otherwise be lost. Such added security 
as additional endorsers, furniture, 
automobiles, diamonds, stock, bonds, 
and even real estate are frequently 
offered. 

3. Go in for volume. Publicity 
costs, but it’s worth it. Volume, once 
obtained, is self-sustaining. 

Combine these rules with hard work 
and you will find in your midst two new 
and profitable forces. The twins are 
reported to have no preference as to 
what bank they visit. Should they 
drop in, we sincerely hope you can 
keep them as permanent guests. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Travelogue of British 
Banking 


(Continued from page 11) 


Underground, transport rich and poor 
alike. There is no social stigma at- 
tached to inability to own a car. 

The English banker starts work at 
nine o’clock; the manager, as often as 
not, considerably later. He partakes 
of a leisurely lunch and about four in 
the afternoon has his afternoon tea. 
In London he does not leave the office 
much before six but in the course of his 
day he has expended less, much less, 
nervous energy than we expend. Life 
is not so strenuous in England. 

In the long summer evenings, length- 
ened by daylight saving, he keeps up 
his youthful sports, swimming, cricket, 
rowing, tennis, and in the winter he 
leads a sound home life, playing bridge 
with the neighbors or charades with 
the kids. His visits to the theater are 
infrequent, but all the more enjoyable 
for that. One has only to observe the 
whole-hearted way in which an English 
audience “laughs up” to its comedians 
to realize they are not so blase as we. 


VERY few English bankers ‘“‘go 

wrong.” When I was in England a 
man in a Liverpool bank had mis- 
appropriated sums totaling about 
£3,000. He was given a stiff prison 
sentence, but what impressed me was 
that the case was apparently headline 
news in papers all over the country — 
that is, as much as anything is headline 
news there; the country is not famous 
for its headlines. One gathered that 
the whole thing was unheard-of. 

English bankmen have a union. Or 
perhaps I should say several unions. 
These organizations, which are termed, 
not unions, but “guilds,” appear to 
have done some good. They are not 
at all “red”; they are only semi- 
officially recognized by the head offices 
of the banks; the Irish Bank Officer’s 
Guild has the best official standing. 
The men of Lloyds Bank have their 
own guild, but most of the clerks of the 
other banks are well represented in the 
big union, the English Bank Officers’ 
Guild. While, as in Canada, all bank 
clerks are called officers, there is a 
distinction between managers and 
lesser fry, and so, when a guild mem- 
ber “‘gets a branch” he usually drops 
out of the union. This is not inter- 
preted as an unfriendly act; the man- 
agers have a higher responsibility to 
Head Office than have the ordinary 
clerks, and the guild recognizes that, 
so to speak, they cannot run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds. 

The English Bank Officers’ Guild 
was formed in a Liverpool “pub” 
(saloon) just after the war, by a few 
Liverpool bank clerks rendered desper- 
ate by the failure of their incomes to 
keep pace with the increased cost of 


HOW DO THEY MEASURE UP 


AWAY FROM 


Fifty-five 


HOME ? 


Your checks are the only part of your 


service that a customer can carry home 


with him. 

How well do your checks measure up 
when they’re the only visible reminder of 
your bank—when there’s nothing but their 
appearance to suggest the dignity and 


strength of your institution? 


Any way you look at it, La Monte 
National Safety Paper is distinctly 
better. Rich —dignified—handsome. 
It advertises your bank in the way 
you really like to have it. 

Besides, it offers exceptional op- 
portunities for a striking display of 
private marks or emblems, It’s the 
standard in check papers—the choice 
of more than 60% of the nation’s pro- 
gressive banks. Bankers, depositors 
— everyone identifies it instantly by 
its wavy lines. George La Monte 
& Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


FREE—An unusual 
sample book of checks, 
A-6, made on La Monte 
National Safety Paper. 


living. One F. C. Clegg, a Midland 
Bank manager, resigned to become 
president of the guild. While, as men- 
tioned above, the guild has never been 
officially recognized, the head offices 
realized both the justice and the wisdom 
of meeting them half way, and today 
the English banker, while his actual 
salary may be smaller, is, in relation 
to what is expected from him by the 
world and by his girl friend, probably 
better off than his American brother. 

As a concrete example, the new 
junior clerk, joining at say the age of 
seventeen, receives now a starting 
salary of about £60 a year. Not much, 
perhaps you think. True, but before 


the war it was £20. This commencing 
salary manifestly isn’t considered, by 
the lads or by their parents, as alto- 
gether uninviting, because most of the 
banks have a waiting list. And this 
despite a stiff entrance examination. 

Speaking of examinations, the Eng- 
lish bank men are highly trained. The 
Institute of Bankers conducts courses 
of study in banking and allied subjects, 
and the great majority of the men take 
them. The courses are thorough, and 
it calls for both ability and perseverance 
to pass them. 

I have not left myself much space to 
discuss the third group, the “rest” of 
the joint-stock banks, and the private 
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For Sale 


Granite Shell of this Building 
and Bank Equipment 


If you are contemplating the erection of a bank 
building, here is an opportunity to save. Granite 
can be stripped and used in any corner location. 
40 feet front. 98 feet deep. 


EQUIPMENT includes two lines Counter Screens, 
each 65 feet long, 8 feet high, of bronze and marble 
with 18 bronze grilles. 


LARGE YORK Combination Money and Safe 
Deposit Vault—732 boxes. 


Address all communications 


HANNAH & STERLING, ARCHITECTS 


209 Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


WV hen You Need Adding 
Machine Paper... 


Insist on Burroughs. It is produced under a special formula 
to give the best results over a long period of time. It is strong, 
smooth, tightly wound and free from dust and “paper lint’’. 
Order Burroughs Non-Lint Adding Machine Paper from the 
nearest Burroughs office or direct from factory. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Detroit, Micu. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
Windsor, Ontario 
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bankers. Suffice it to say, as regards 
the former, that they function exactly 
as do the Big Five; are ‘Provincial’ 
rather than London institutions, and, 
while small in comparison to the Big 
Five, are quite sizable affairs, in- 
trinsically. Just to mention a few of 
the more important, there are Martin’s 
Bank, the District Bank, the Bank of 
Scotland, Deacon’s Bank, etc. 

There are some very interesting old 
private banking firms in England. 
Coutts, Cox’s, Montagu’s, Hambros, 
and many others. Coutts & Co. (now 
affiliated with the National Provincial 
Bank) is perhaps the best known. On 
the public walls of their handsome 
office in the Strand they display, in 
glass cases, a great number of original 
checks, powers of attorney, letters, 
receipts, etc., signed by such famous 
clients of the old bank as Charles 
Dickens, Emma (Lady) Hamilton, 
Kirg George III, Charles Fox, William 
Pitt, Sir Sidney Smith, and scores of 
others. The show is recommended to 
American bankers visiting London; I 
found it much more interesting than 
some of the “sights.” 

Coutts & Co., by the way, keep up 
the old customs. Their clerks are still 
required to wear the conventional 
morning coat and striped trousers. 
The silk hat, however, is no longer 
compulsory, and as a matter of fact, 
I think most of the staff wear ordinary 
sack coats to the bank, and change to 
the morning coat there. Another bank 
that keeps up the old traditions is 
Charles Hoare & Co., with offices in 
Fleet Street. This bank dates back to 
the sixteen hundreds, and has never 
got away from the original family. Of 
the seven partners of today, six are 
named Hoare. It has been a tradition 
at Hoare’s that one of the partners live 
in the chambers over the bank, and I 
understand it is still observed. 

There is a story told about Coutts 
Bank. 

It had long been the rule of the bank 
that the men must leave the upper lip 
unshaved. But fashions in men’s hir- 
sute adornment changing some fifty 
years ago, some of the wilder spirits 
got together and “round robined”’ the 
directors on the matter. They were 
immediately advised that the directors 
would consider their petition, and, in 
due and leisurely course, down came 
the edict from the Board Room: 

“The directors have considered the 
request of some of the officers of the 
bank, that the rule making obligatory 
the wearing of mustaches be abolished. 
The directors are pleased to advise such 
officers that they have no desire to 
interfere with their personal liberty in 
the matter. They may do as they 
wish outside the bank —but in banking 
hours mustaches are required.” 

I don’t suppose it’s true, but it is a 
good story. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Research for Branch 
Location 


(Continued from page 24) 


itself be placed where people will find 
it most convenient to do business. 
And as with chain stores, some of the 
least ornamental branches make the 
most money. 

Purchases of existing banks are 
often made to concentrate business, 
by merging several institutions in one 
good healthy branch. Also, they are 
made to obtain the permits necessary 
to open new branches in other territory. 

When the telephone company began 
measuring the growth of communities 
thirty years ago, the studies were 
fairly simple. 

But as time has gone on, and com- 
munities become more complex, and 
swifter in their changes, this division 
of the telephone organization has 
grown, until it now occupies whole 
floors in the New York headquarters. 
Year by year, the studies take in more 
facts about people. 

And so with bank location studies. 
Nothing pertaining to people is alien 
to these inquiries. 


THE territory under survey is a 

factory neighborhood? Very good — 
but what kind of factories? Cotton 
mill employees earn average wages of 
about $20 a week, automobile workers 
earn $35 a week, chemical workers are 
pretty steadily employed through the 
year, garment workers are in a highly 
seasonal business. 

Is the territory a professional and 
salaried neighborhood? Utility execu- 
tives hardly know what a “‘lay off” is, 
while actors are employed from week 
to week. ‘“‘Heaven deliver me from 
the people who earn a thousand dollars 
a week about five weeks in the year!” 
said the Hollywood haberdasher. 

A community with 5,000 people 
should yield about 3,000 savings 
accounts. Well, there are figures that 
set 5 per cent as the savings quota for 
people earning $30 a week, and 20 per 
cent for a $100 salary. This is the 
difference between $75 and $1,000 a 
year, for savings and life insurance; 
the $30 worker will have $25 a year 
for the savings bank, and the $100 man 
can deposit $500. What is a savings 
account, anyway? Is it a Christmas 
club account? Then often the $30 
man will have several small club 
accounts, to take care of gifts, insur- 
ance payments and taxes. 

What are the ages of the people in a 
given territory? Pasadena is a sedate 
old town, full of retired people, and the 
logical place to develop trust, invest- 
ment and escrow business. Hollywood 
is a young folks’ town, full of business 
and professional people, with connec- 
tions in Los Angeles —the movie people 
are really negligible in numbers, and 


STEELCASE CALCULATIN 


Fifty-seven 


asten fying gers 


Speed with ease! This is the demand of the hour where 
figures count and fingers falter. And the Steelcase Calcu- 
lating Machine Desk meets this demand thoroughly. 

The Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk—the latest of a 
long line of fine steel office equipment—was designed and 
built for one purpose only—to make the calculating ma- 
chine and its operator a more efficient unit. That it is 
accomplishing its purpose is evidenced by the fact that 
many of America’s most prominent business concerns 
have adopted it. 


The desk is small and compact—it saves valuable office 
space; it is attractive in appearance and practical in 


design; it makes fast calculating work easier and speeds 


Four beautiful finishes, Olive 
Green, Walnut, Mahogany or 
Oak, baked to the steel. 
Wearproof linoleum top. 


TEELCAS 
nt. 


FOUND WHERE 


the flying fingers of the most efficient operator. 


Get the Facts 


Steelcase Dealers are nearly everywhere. Through the 
one nearest you we will gladly arrange a demonstration 
without obligation. The Steelcase Calculating Machine 
Desk is priced low enough to pay for itself in increased 
output in a short time. Your operators have long needed 
this aid to good work and will OK it instantly. Write to us 
for complete information, prices, etc. It will pay you well. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND 


RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


BUSINESS SUCCEEDS 


as established residents. Thus, the 
young wife’s household checking ac- 
count, and the children’s savings 
accounts, and the loan on the install- 
ment home, are more logical classes 
of business to be sought in Hollywood, 
and this affects the personnel of a bank 
seeking customers in each community, 
and in the industrial, or farming, or 
fruit-growing community. The prob- 
lems of depositors are different, and 
they will want to deal with bank peo- 
ple who understand their problems. 

The investigation of factory and 
retail markets, for the purpose of 
finding out what people really want, 
has upset the “‘production mind” ideas 


of what was good for people. Banking 
is no exception. 

It is fast passing out of the “pro- 
duction mind” phase, and seeking its 
customers—and more and more, it 
knows what to do for them when they 
are located. 


And 6,000,000 Branches 


WHAT with all the bank mergers we 

hear of nowadays, it looksas though 

the children of today would be able 

to tell their children that they could 

remember when there were as many 
as two banks in New York City. 

—Number Eight 
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SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY 


Notes never fall due on Saturdays, 
Sundays or holidays, when 
you use the 


BANKERS DAILY 
MATURITY GUIDE 
Complete with Interest Tables 


Elapsed time and correct maturi- 
ties of notes and acceptances, as 
figured by bankers, at a glance. 

Convenient form and size 

for desk or pocket use. 

Price $1.75 
Returnable in ten days if unsatisfactory 

Bankers Daily Maturity Guide 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


YOUR BANK 


can have its own House- 
Organ Magazine and secure 
gratifying results in in- 
creased business—under 
our unique publication 
plan. Mail or distribute to 
homes direct. Second only 
to personal interviews. We 
serve banks from coast to 
coast—all satisfied. 


Samples, analysis outline, prices 
submitted to any Bank or Trust 
Company official upon request. 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 
716—4th Ave. So., Minneapolis 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send us samples and prices of your 


House - Organ Magazine for Banks. We would 

BANK 

cITY 


THE BURROUGHS 


Canadian Notes and Comment 


By G. A. G. 


ANADIAN banks are continuing 
C an aggressive policy of branch 

extension. September statistics 
show that twenty new branches were 
opened and four closed. Of the 
branches opened, six were in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, three in Ontario, four 
in Alberta two in British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan and one in Mani- 
toba. The Royal Bank of Canada 
established a branch at Pernambuco, 
Brazil, and the Bank of Nova Scotia 
opened a sub-branch at Brigus, New- 
foundland. Featured among the points 
which received branch banks was 
Black Diamond, Alberta, where the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 
Bank of Toronto opened offices. Black 
Diamond is the business center of the 
Turner Valley oil field, Canada’s chief 
oil producing area which is rapidly 
developing in importance. 


* * * 


Residents of a small Ontario town 
recently watched a destructive fire 
sweep through one of the town’s bank- 
ing institutions. With the building 
doomed, customers of the bank con- 
cluded that service would be inter- 
rupted for a day or two at least. They 
did not, however, reckon with the 
energy and resourcefulness of the 
manager who, while his premises were 
still burning, rented another building 
and, taking what equipment had been 
salvaged, opened for business as usual 
at the regular hour. The manager was 
able to keep business moving until 
“S. O. S.” calls to his district head 
office and nearby branches brought 
co-operation and assistance. 


* 


Leaving his desk in the land de- 
partment of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce at Calgary, Alberta, Major 
Hercus Strachan, who won the Victoria 
Cross in the late war, recently attended 
the dinner at London given by the 
Prince of Wales to all holders of the 
Victoria Cross. Major Strachan’s 
present occupation appears prosaic to 
what it was in July, 1915, when, while 
serving with the Fort Garry Horse, a 
Winnipeg unit, he won the most 
coveted decoration in the British army. 


* * * 


Guests at the hotels operated by 
Canada’s two great railway systems, 
the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National, are to have a new service 


_ provided for them. The larger hotels 


are to have branch banks. The Bank 
of Montreal recently opened a branch 
in the Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, 
B. C., and for some years past have 
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operated summer offices in Canadian 
Pacific hotels at Banff Springs and 
Lake Louise, Alberta, in the heart of 
the Rockies. The Imperial Bank of 
Canada is represented at Banff Town 
and also Jasper, Alberta, another 
beautiful scenic point in the Rockies 
on Canadian National lines. Hotel 
branches, by reason of their extensive 
foreign connections through their head 
office, provide guests with an up to the 
minute banking service and transact a 
fairly heavy volume of foreign ex- 
change business. 


* * * 


Illustrating how this hotel banking 
service helps out in emergencies, a 
New York business man, spending a 
holiday in Canada and a guest at a 
resort hotel, suddenly remembered 
while dressing in his room that he had 
to exercise an option on that day or 
lose his rights. In the bustle of getting 
away on his holidays, he had forgotten 
to make the necessary banking ar- 
rangements. Quick action was neces- 
sary as the banks closed within an 
hour. Going to his room telephone, 
he asked the operator to put him in 
touch with the hotel bank. A few 
minutes’ conversation with the man- 
ager of the bank and the machinery 
was set in motion to take up the option, 
and the situation was saved. By his 
knowledge of the business standing of 
the majority of the guests in the hotel, 
acquired by close co-operation with the 
hotel authorities, the bank manager 
was able to act without hesitation. 
Leisurely completing his dressing, the 
New York guest later took the elevator 
to the ground floor and dropped into 
the banking office where he confirmed 
and completed the business necessary 
in the transaction without leaving the 
building. ‘ 


* * * 


Churchill, Manitoba’s new seaport 
on the Hudson’s Bay, 1,000 miles north 
of Winnipeg, has probably more banks 
per capita than any town or city on the 
North American continent. With a 
present permanent population of about 
seventy-five, consisting principally of 
government employees, the banking 
needs of the community are well 
attended to by three banks. With the 
completion of the skeleton railway to 
the future city, the Canadian govern- 
ment was beseiged with requests from 
“would be” residents. An edict was 
issued discouraging settlement until 
proper facilities were established to 
take care of the population. The 
Bank of Montreal, the Royal Bank of 
Canada and the Canadian Bank of 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Commerce applied for and received 
permission to open branches at 
Churchill and a new chapter of bank 
pioneering in Canada was written 
when their representatives established 
. banking facilities “north of 58” on the 
rim of the arctic circle. 


1 of * * * 
of The Bank of Montreal, Canada’s 


wn oldest chartered bank, recently cele- 
her brated its 112th birthday. Founded 
<ies in 1817 by nine merchants of Montreal, 
otel the articles provided that capital 
sive should not exceed 250,000 Canadian 
ead § pounds, as at that time Canada was 
the using the pound as a monetary unit. 
ta The bank commenced extending its 
ex- sphere from the outset, opening a 
branch at Quebec City the same year 
and one at Kingston the following 
year. The bank grew with the coun- 
‘ing § try and during its long and useful 
a career, absorbed eight other insti- 
ga tutions. Its statement of July, 1929, 
it a showed total assets of $896,929,612. 
red and the two branches in 1817 have 
had expanded to approximately 646 
, or branches scattered from Mexico City 
ting to Paris, France. 
tten 
Bi Your Review of Trust 
an Investments 
one, (Continued from page 9) 
phe in the main, it has insured getting all 
sche of the facts essential to an intelligent 
mers analysis beforehand, provided for 
ae effective record of the progress of each 
his security, conserved the time of the 
Poe members of the trust committee by 
ae eliminating voluminous reports pro- 
then duced at great expense, and provided 
haw such graphic presentation of the facts 
oe that the interest of the trust committee 
the is sustained and even intensified 
Pee through the ease with which an analy- 
oot sis can be made. And, after all, that’s 
a rather large order! 
sary 
:the The Deceased Treasurer 
“You advance the money to pay 
these town orders that we haven’t 
port the cash for right now, and I'll give 
orth you accepted town orders to cover the 
anks overdraft,” a Vermont town treasurer 
n the proposed. The bank advanced $1,000 
th a which was used for town purposes, the 
bout treasurer died—and accepted town 
ly of orders for $1,000 were found among his 
yking private papers. 
well “The bank is entitled to those 
h the orders,”’ the lending bank claimed, and 
ry to the Vermont Supreme Court upheld 
vern- its contention, after pointing out that 
from the town had received the benefit of 
was the treasurer’s arrangement, and then 
until attempted to deny his authority to 
d to make it. 
The “The injustice of such a result must 
nk of be apparent to everybody,” the court 
1k of said.—M. L. H. 
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The Yeo Rotary 
Night Depository 
Increases Deposits 
and Renders a 
New Service 


with 100% Safety 


An Appeal to Reason! 


R. BANKER, when you purchased your bank 
vault you were sold on buying as strong a 
vault as your budget would afford; your vault 
door may be 10” solid thickness or 36’’—the thicker it 
is the more protection you have—the same line of 
reasoning applies to night depository entrances—there- 
fore we designed 4 models each with a different pro- 
tection factor. 
ROTARY WEIGHTS : 
Universal Peerless II. DeLuxe 
300 Ibs. 400 Ibs. 800 lbs. 
Yeo Rotaries have few moving parts. 


Yeo Night Depositories are accepted as standard, and 
carry lowest insurance rates. 


BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 
SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
5 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Victo 
1,000 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. im 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ] 
(Check square for information desired) 


[_] Please send me complete information re- 
garding the YeoRotary Night Depository. 


quote on installation from attached 
plans. 


Name 


Name of Bank 


Address... 


City & State. 
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Victoria Venetian Blinds 


(Type No. 80 and 85) 
With Detachable Tapes 
and Removable Slats (for cteaning) 


WITHOUT UNFASTENING 
OR REMOVING CORDS 


In type No. 70 and 75 slats lower from the top and accumulate at 
the bottom of window. 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO 


© 


ELIMINATE SHADE AND AWNING EXPENSE AND SECURE BETTER LIGHT FoR Less MONEY 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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before it prints! 


‘with the 


AMERICAN VISI BLE 


An ingenious, patented 
device—always shows 
the next number that 
will print. 
Costs no more than 
other machines, yet 
speeds work and checks 
costly mistakes before 
they happen! 

At good stationers’ and 
rubber stamp dealers. Write 


us if your dealer does not 
handle the American Visible. 


Model 41(6 wheel) is$12.00, 
except on Pacific Coast. 
$15.50 in Canada. 


654321 


(Facsimile Impression) 
GUARANTEED BY 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


224 Shepherd Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago - London - Paris 


InCanada: §.8.Stafford & Co., Ltd.,146 KingSt.W., Toronto 


The“Hallowell” 
Vault Truck 
of Steel 


Patent applied for 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


WRITE US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


van 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


THE BURROUGHS 


| FROM A BUSY DESK 


ely Hy. W. Sanders 


N the hue-and-cry to put an end to 

unprofitable business, even the sacred 

precints of the loaning officers are 
sometimes invaded. We hear of banks 
in which half of the loans made are so 
small as to employ only 5 per cent of 
the loanable funds to be placed at 
interest. Executive time and judg- 
ment cost just as much for the small 
loan as the large, and often the small 
loan takes actually more work to 
collect. This is the underlying reason 
for the tendency all over the country 
to sidetrack the small loans into a 
special “small loans’ de- 
partment. It saves the time 
of the more experienced 
loaning officers and enables 
junior loaning officers to 
grow up into the work. 
There is usually a provision 
for one or more endorsers 
and this not only safeguards 
the loans but acts to some 
extent as adeterrent. Some 
banks consider all loans 
under $500 as “‘small,”’ while 
others place the limit at 
$1,000. 

* * 

A transit manager complains that 
as soon as his employees become 
reasonably efficient, they are promptly 
transferred to other departments and 
he is given green hands to break in. 
He is held responsible for the errors 
these people make and is expected to 
get enough work out of them to justify 
the expense. That is just another 
case of the “distressful’ condition of 
most transit departments. The bank 
must have some place in which to 
start its new help and the transit 
machines usually provide it. Of course 
these beginners should not be expected 
to function as reliably and usefully as 
experienced workers. 


* * * 


The public dislikes to see new faces 
in a bank. People like to do business 
with the same officers and tellers con- 
tinuously. This is the most serious 
drawback to the otherwise excellent 
plan of rotating officers and employees 
around the bank so that all may be- 
come familiar with two or more jobs. 


* * * 


Nicknames and abbreviations in 
bank routine are often amusing. The 
Internal Clearing House is the name 
given in some banks to the old central 
or checkers’ department —itself an 
outgrowth of the Receiving Teller. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Mr. Sanders 


Well, this just naturally became the 
“ich.” (I.C.H.). In another bank the 
daily settlement sheet is always called 
the “bug” —because it was originally 
installed by an officer named Bugbee, 
many years ago. What’s the name, 
please, in your place? A glossary of 
departmental aliases would be _ in- 
teresting. 
* 


There is no booster like the indi- 
vidual who has been helped over a 
hard place by his banker. The more the 
risk carried by the banker, 
the greater the sense of ob- 
ligation and loyalty of the 
beneficiary. A banker puts 
it neatly thus: “When you 
take chances to help a fellow 
get across a hard place, you 
get one of two things— 
either steadfast loyalty, or 
a slow loan probably end- 
ing in a loss.” 


* * * 


A bank publicity man 
points out that in the recent 
stock market depression 
the power of publicity was signally 
demonstrated. When it was announced 
that John D. Rockefeller and his son 
were buying for investment, the effect 
was instantaneous. When, day by 
day, President Hoover’s conferences 
appeared on the front pages of the 
newspapers with their promises of 
substantial expenditures by railroads, 
industrialists and public utilities, the 
atmosphere of apprehension was per- 
ceptibly lightened. There can be no 
doubt of the power of intelligent 
publicity. 


* * * 


In Los Angeles the banks check 
duplicate borrowings by sending to 
the Clearing House Examiner a con- 
fidential list of all borrowers of $5,000 
or over, unsecured. Where duplica- 
tions are found in the list, the banks 
are notified, but no details are given — 
simply the statement that the customer 
is borrowing from two, three, or more 
banks. Then the customer’s state- 
ment is checked to see if these borrow- 
ings are properly reflected. 


* * * 


A correspondent read the item we 
used a month or two ago about the 
messenger who innocently tore up 
some checks. He writes that several 
years ago the followingincident occurred 
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CLEARING HOUSE Sixty-one 


—— in his bank: It was the last day of 
, the month and the work of balancing 
% statements and counting and verifying 
~ checks was under way. A clerk was 


working on a large account with six or 
seven hundred checks in the month 
and was unable to make the number 2 
of checks agree with the number shown An lowa Banker ho Idea 
on the statement. He was two “over.” 
the After the fifth or sixth time of counting, 
the he solved the problem by the simple And What It Can Do for YOUR Bank 
led expedient of tearing up the checks and 
ally throwing them in the waste paper Cy of his own need as a country bank president, came 
ee, basket, whence the pieces were re- the IDEA. 
a sg ghee janitor and brought “How,” he wondered, “can one get the advantages of 
a volume production in publicity, and at the same time 
keep the local bank’s own personal touch ?’’ 
Add similes: “Getting away with This banker, D. R. Wessling of the Lytton Savings Bank, studied, 
merger.” experimented. Then came the Idea in answer to his problem. It worked 
idi- in his own bank and in the banks of his friends. 
ra = =< P From this humble beginning, just a few years ago, grew the nation- 
the Philip Withermore says that he is — rg = esteeners yen of a new kind of bank publicity. Mr. 
<er, acquainted with a bank officer who 
ob- handles all the “‘policy’”’ loans for his What the unique Wessling way is doing for hundreds of big banks 
the bank. Philip’ seys that this officer 
uts knows exactly what should be done of banks. It preserves your own personality and therefore rings 
you with a policy loan from start to finish — true. Won’t you write to-day for our free illustrated booklet, “(How 
low that is, from the time the first request Three Dreams Came True?” 
you is made, until the loan is finally written 
WESSLING SERVICES 
, or 
nd- -=* D. R. WESSLING, President 
It is not often that Philip Wither- . 
more makes a bad loan, but he had Lytten, lowa 
one that looked like a total loss. In 
nan place of charging it off, however, he 
ent charged it down to $1. Said that items 
310 charged off got lost and forgotten THE U te 
ally about, but that the way he had ar- 
iced ranged it he might get that dollar 
son back some day. C H A i KR OR 
fect 
by 
on Comedy of Errors: A customer of a p E R A TO RS 
of large city bank gave a check for $1,500 
‘ ra to another firm with the verbal prom- 


th ise and understanding that the firm 
n was to hold it until the fifteenth of the 


4 vei month before depositing it. The 
gent drawer then gave verbal notice to the 


teller with whom he usually transacted 
his business—the bank uses the so- 
called “‘unit system’ —to watch out 
for this check and not to pay it before 
. 7 the sixteenth. The teller in turn gave while reducing fatigue 
tors verbal notice to the bookkeeper, who ; and errors. Its scien- 
000 promptly forgot all about it. A week oe tific design assures cor- 
+ before the date agreed upon, the check 


Adds to the returns on 
your present investment 
in office equipment by 
increasing production 


. rect posture. The ball 
=. came through the clearings and was bearing swivel replaces 
ag paid, and on the next day several twisting of the operator’s 
pay-checks were presented and dis- back. The 
honored for want of funds. Customer any individual, 
was soon on the phone hotly protesting hes out 
onl to the president of the bank, who main- tools. For more in — 
tainedthat inasmuch as no formal stop- tion call our local office. 
payment had been lodged, the bank 
was quite within its rights to pay the 
item, and that the check should not | 
. the have been given to the third party BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
up under any such agreement. Mean- DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
veral time, on the other side of the lobby __ BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


there were frenzied efforts to have the 
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The Burroughs Type- 
writer Transit Machine 
combines an electrically 
operated adding machine 
with a standard type- 
writing unit. Thus, the 


adds 


lates totals and affords 
the advantage of type- 
written description in 
the same operation. 


De not prote 


cept th 
other jrems 


and endorser with every 
amount listed. All de- 
scriptions are auto- 
matically listed in red. 
4012 
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THE BURROUGHS 
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1-45 
8 PITTSBURGH, 
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We 
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The Burroughs Numeri- 
cal Transit Machine is 
especially designed for 
use with the Numerical 
Transit System and pro- 

vides positive numerical 
description of both payer 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


HERE are two kinds of transit letters— 

numerical (numbers only) and com- 
bination (numbers with typewritten 
names or descriptions). 


But no matter which you use, there’s 
a Burroughs Transit Machine to write 
them quickly, accurately, economically. 


The Burroughs Numerical Transit 
Machine is especially designed for use 


with the Numerical Transit System. The © 


Burroughs Typewriter Transit Machine 
adds, accumulates totals and, in the 


same operation, provides typewritten 
description. 


We shall be glad to assist you in select- 
ing the machine best suited to your plan. 


Call the Burroughs office near you or 
write to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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checks re-presented, and just as the 
president had about convinced the 
customer that the bank was justified 
in turning the checks down, they were 
recovered, and paid. The president 
did not discover what had been done 
until next morning and was then in- 
formed that a considerable overdraft 
had been created. About the time he 
had finished expressing his opinion of 
the teller and bookkeeper, the customer 
came in. He had scraped up enough 
cash to cover the checks and was in- 
formed that the bank would use every 
endeavor to get the checks re-presented 
and paid. This customer never tires 
of telling the world what a splendid 
system the bank has. 


* * * 


Boys and girls go out into the world 
with a wrong idea of work, according 
to our friend the personnel officer. 
Schools and colleges concentrate so 
hard on the “creative” side of work 
that young people nearly always 
expect that they will be occupied with 
tasks requiring “originality,” “ideas” 
and “personality.” As a matter of 
fact, a very small proportion of the 
work of the world comes under this 
designation. Most of it is just plain 
work, and the big rewards come to 
those who can master that sort of 
work and not let it master them. The 
- land is full of brilliant people who 
never achieved success because they 
have been so eagerly in search of 
“original” work that they could never 
stay long enough to get ahead along 
the common road, while fortunes are 
being made by hard-headed, common- 
sense people who are shrewd enough 
to utilize the “personality” boys to 
think up clever stunts to add to their 
profits. It is hard for youth, glowing 
with idealism and ambition, to adjust 
itself to the stern realities of life, hard 
for youngsters to “stick it out” until 
they have trained themselves in the 
school of experience. Many quit and 
seek the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, and many of these are back 
at the bank applying for jobs a few 
months later. To those that remain 
and learn the banking business, there 
are rich rewards in later life. 


* * * 


The farmer who used to talk about 
tickling the earth and making it laugh 
a harvest, now has a son in a big city 
bank who talks about tickling an 
adding machine and making it laugh a 
balanced run. 


* * * 


We are told that twelve more states 
passed reciprocal laws on the subject 
of inheritance taxes during 1929, 
making thirty-five states and the 
District of Columbia now on the list. 
These states either have no inheritance 


taxes, do not tax the intangible prop- 
erty of non-resident decedents, or 
grant reciprocity with other states 
on this class of personal property. 
Such action will go a long way toward 
reducing the iniquitous double and 
multiple taxation of inheritances. 


* * * 


A prophecy: in a few years all large 
banks will be paying as much atten- 
tion to internal education as large 
department stores do now. Most of 
our serious problems in large banks are 
problems influenced in one way or 
another by the human element in 
the work, and education in the broad- 
est sense is the intelligent handling of 
the human element. The term should 
not be confined to classrooms and 
colleges. Whenever an officer ex- 
plains to a clerk how an operation 
should be carried out, or a check 
handled, that is education. Whenever 
an employee is encouraged or cau- 
tioned, that is education. Training 
the staff is essentially the same prob- 
lem, whether organized or unorganized. 
The question is not whether or not to 
use education, but to determine 
whether education can be so organized 
as to be most effective, or whether the 
old-fashioned hit-or-miss methods of 
a more leisurely day are adequate 
for modern conditions and modern 
people. 


* * * 


Reformed spelling: the 
market. 


stuck 


“General” or “Special” 


IN May of a certain year, A and B 
deposited certain money in a na- 
tional bank. 

*‘We’re in a lawsuit over this money, 
we want to leave it here till the suit’s 
decided, and then you’re to pay it to 
the winner,” they stated, and the bank 
accepted the money. 

In June the bank failed. 

In July the court decided in favor of 
A and he promptly demanded the cash. 

“The bank’s paying about 20 cents 
on the dollar,” the receiver told him. 

“That might apply to the general 
creditors, but this was a special de- 
posit, and must be paid in full,” A 
protested. 

‘Was there any agreement that this 
money was to be kept separate from 
the general funds of the bank?” 

“There was not.” 

*“As there was no express agreement 
that the deposit should be considered 
a special one, and nothing from which 
there may be found an implied agree- 
ment to that effect, it must be held 
that the deposit was a general one,” 
said the United States District Court 
in ruling against A.—M. L. H. 


THIS MONTH’S 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward J. Reilly, trust officer of 
the Fulton Trust Company, of New 
York, is an authority on the or- 
Sanization of trust work and a 
contributor to the banking periodi- 
cals on this subject. 


James H. Simpson, accountant 
for the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle, Washington, has 
just returned from a three months’ 
holiday in England. 


Walter R. Costello is cashier of 
the Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict Bank in Chicago. 


S. is W. S. Guilford, 
publicity director of the 
California National Bank of 
Sacramento. 


Arthur D. Welton, formerly pub- 
licity manager of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, is now engaged in finan- 
cial advertising independently in 
Chicago where he has completed a 
thorough survey of investment 
trust progress. His article is the 
first of a series. 


A. B. Barker is manager of the 
Toronto Clearing House. 


Fred Copeland, cashier of the 
Randolph National Bank, Randolph 
Vermont, created ‘‘ Director Clutch- 
bill,’”’ ‘‘Cashier John Atwood” and 
their sprightly company for his 
humorous fiction which has ap- 
peared in this magazine almost 
continuously for ten years. 


P. P. Pullen, manager of the 
business development department 
of the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company, is a student and forceful 
writer of certain legal and develop- 
ment aspects of the trust business. 


James H. Collins, Hollywood, 
California, well known business 
writer, has recently been named 
editor of the official business pub- 
lication of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Arthur H. Linn, is comptroller 
of the Federal-American National 
Bank of Washington, D. C. 


Howard Haines. cashier of the 
First State Bank of Kansas City, 
Kansas, is an enthusiast and 
authority on the development and 
the possibilities of the personal 
loan department. 


W. R. Morehouse vice-president 
of the Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, is one of the fore- 
most exponents of effective finan- 
cial advertising on the Pacific Coast. 


Hy. W. Sanders is secretary of the 
California Bankers Association in 
San Francisco. 


“G. A. G.’’ is Guy A. Gamsby, 
of the financial editor’s depart- 
ment of the Manitoba Free Press, 
Winnipeg. 


“M. L. H.” is M. L. Hayward, 
corporation attorney of Hartland, 
New Brunswick, and solicitor for 
Bank of Montreal. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-1-30-ADV. 
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